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Tne year 252 brought with it new trials for the Christian: 
Church. There would seem to be a mysterious sympathy be- 
tween the moral and physical worlds, by which every great cat- 
asirophe or crisis in the first is found to be marked more or less 
distinctly by corresponding tokens and signs in the second. 
When the foundations of society are about to give way, men’s 
hearis are made often to faint and fear by strange signs of wrath 
in the course of nature. So it was before the Gearuction of 
Jerusalem ; and something of the same sort we meet with in 
the [ast period of the old Pagan empire of Rome. The decline 
of the state, the breaking up of the ancient order of life, seem- 
ed to draw along with it calamity and disaster in all conceivable 
forms. ‘The universal course of the world was so ordered, as to 
proclaim continually its own vanity and misery. On this sub- 
ject we may learn much from Augustine. Long before his time 
however, these signs of wrath had begun to show themselves in 
the economy of God’s providence, filling whole lands with ap- 
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prehension and fear. Wars, rumors of wars, famine, pestilence, 
and flood, united with the sense of perpetual political insecurity, 
to make men weary of the present, and to beget within them a 
feeling of desperation at the same time with regard to the future. 
At the time of which we now speak, under the reign of Gallus 
and Volusianus, a most fearful plague was moving, like a Divine 
curse, over the length and breadth of the civilized world. With 
this were joined in some parts of the empire other public calami- 
ties, such as drought and famine. As usual, these visitations 
served to inflame the popular heathen mind against the follow- 
ers cf Christ. They were regarded always as the enemies of 
the reigning order of things; they refused to take part in the 
religious sacrifices that were ordered to propitiate the gods; and 
it became a merit accordingly, in the eyes of fanaticism, to stir 
up the magistrates against them as a class of persons who had 
no right to live. The way was opened thus fer a new persecu- 
tion. 
It was in reference to this, that the term of penitential discip- 
line was cut short, as already remarked, in the case of those who 
had before fallen and were now seeking to be restored again to 
the peace of the church. “ Inasmuch as we see,” Cyprian 
writes to Cornelius of Rome in the name of a whole Altrican 
council (Ep. 57), ‘that the day of another persecution is close 
at hand, and are admonished by many urgent signs to arm and 
prepare ourselves for the conflict set before us by the enemy, as 
also by our exhortations to get in readiness the people whom 
God has deigned to commit to our charge, and to gather within 
the Lord’s camp all his soldiers who call for arms and ask to be 
led to battle—we have judged, in obedience to necessity, that 
reconciliation should be given to such as have not forsaken the 
church, but have persevered since the first day of their fall in 
doing penance, bewailing their sin and imploring mercy of the 
Lord, and that they ought to be equipped and furnished for the 
struggle which is drawing near. F'or heed must be given to the 
fair signs and warnings of the time, that the sheep may not be 
left exposed by the shepherds, but the whole fiock be collected 
together, and the Lord’s army made ready for the contest of the 
heavenly war.” In such circumstances it might be trusted, 
that no improper advantage would be taken of this indulgence. 
It was to be hoped that penitents thus restored would be found 
ready now, with others, to die for their faith ; in which case the 
reconciliation would turn out te have been on the part of the 
bishops, “ whose office it was as priests to celebrate daily sacrifi- 
ces to God,” a true priestly function preparing victims for the 
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glorious altar of martyrdom. If however any should seek res- 
toration without this mind, they must be left to the judgment of 
the Lord. It was not meet that their fault should stand inthe 
way of so great a benefit, in favor of others who might be ready 
in truth to embrace the martyr’s crown. “ Nor let any one ob- 
ject,” the epistle goes on to say, “ that he who receives martyr- 
dom is baptized in his own blood, and needs no peace from the 
bishop, having in prospect the crown of a higher acceptance 
and more glorious reward from the Lord. For in the first place, 
no one can be equal to martyrdom, who is not armed for battle 
by the church, and the mind must fail which is not raised and 
inflamed by the participation of the eucharist. Our Lord says 
in his Gospel : ‘ When they deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak ; forit is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you’ (Matth. x: 19, 20). 
But when it is said that the Spirit of the Father speaks in those 
who are delivered up and called to confess the Saviour’s name, 
how can any one be found ready and prepared for such confes- 
sion, who shall not first have received by the peace of the church 
the Spirit of the Father, who himself speaks and confesses in 
us by the strength he imparts to his servants?” Then in the 
second place, if flight were chosen instead of the martyr’s crown, 
and the penitent should be cut off by untimely death in the 
period of his exile, “‘ must it not be laid to our account that so 
good a soldier, who gave up all and forsook house and parents 
and children to follow his Lord, has departed this life without 
peace and communion?” May not the shepherds be charged in 
the day of judgment with unfaithfulness to their trust, who thus 
neglect the sheep so solemnly committed to their hands? 

No military chief, on the eve of battle, could be more solici- 
ous for the good conduct of his soldiers, than Cyprian was that 
the professed servants of Christ should quit themselves valiantly 
for the faith in this new trial. His care and zeal extended to 
places at a distance, as well as to his own immediate charge. 
We have a long admirable letter from him addressed to the peo- 
ple of Thibaris, which sounds siill like the voice of a heavenly 
trumpet, calling upon men to forsake all joyfully for Christ. 
He sees the fashion of the world passing away, the last time 
evidently at hand, the power of Antichist ready to appear in full 
revelation ; aud finds in all this only the stronger reason for 
renouncing its expectations in every form, and making full earn- 
est with the promise of life and immortality contained in the 
Gospel. Let persecutions come. They were to be cxpected, 
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They had been foretold. They necessatily out of the 
relation the church bears to the Ft They serve to promote 
our fellowship with Christ; who bids us rejoice and exult ac- 
cordingly, when weare called thus tosuffer for,his name. Why? 
‘“* Because when persecutions have piace, then crowns of faith 
are given, then the soldiers of God are proved, then heaven is 
opened to the. martyrs.” Let God be glorified by death or by 
flight—the leaving of all forthe Sayiour’s name.. Exile in such 
form involved no real, separation from the church. He is not 
alone who, wherever he wanders or hides in mountains or dis- 
mal deserts, has Christ always for-his companion. And should 
he fall, by robber or wild beast, by hunger or thirst or cold, or 
by storm at sea, it will be still under, his leader’s eye, a merit 
sure to find from him its promised reward in the resurrection. 
* The glory-ef martyrdom is not less for its*being out of public 
view, if only, it be.death really for the Saviour’s sake. Enough 
that it-be attested by that. one witness, who awards to martyrs 
their final plaudit and crown.” Then follow the animating 
examples of righteous Abel, the first martyr, of Abraham called 
to sacrifice his.son Isaac, of the three youth whom Nebuchadne- 
zar cast into the fiery furnace,and of others mentioned in sacred 
history, whose faith it should be counted a privilege to follow in 
the same path to everlasting glory. In the end, victory must 
declare itself on the side of Christ, and shame and defeat be the 
portion of all who should join hands with Antichrist and the 
world. He that loveth, his life must lose it, while to hate it in 
this world was to’ save it forever. ‘Men are trained and exer- 
cised for secular, contests, and count it greatly to their honor if it 
may fall to them to be crowned before a multitude of spectators 
and in the presence of the emperor. See what a grard and 
sublime contest, glorious by the reward of a celestial crown, is 
here, that God should behold us striving, and take a lively intef- 
est in the spectacle of our struggle, following with his eyes those 
whom he has deigned to make his own sons. While we fight 
and do battle forthe faith, @od beholds, his angels behold, Christ 
also beholds. What weight of glory is it, and what vast happi- 
ness, to contend in the presence of God, and to be crowned by 
Christ as Judge! Let us arm ourselves, dearly beloved brethren, 
with all our strength, and prepare for the contest with pure mind, 
sound, faith, and devoted resolution. Let the .camp of God 
maye forward to the battle, to which we are summoned. Let 
the. sound arm, themselves, that none such may lose their past 
integrity. Tet. the lapsed also’arm themselves, that such may 
vecover, what. hasbeen Jost. Let the sound be. provoked .to bat-. 
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tle by honor, the’ ‘by grief. The blessed a Paal ev- 
horts us to arm ~ a pare in this way, when he says: ‘ We 
wrestle net against and blood, &c.’ (Eph. vi: 12-17). 
These arms let us ‘take, with these spiritual and heavenly defen- 
ces let us fortify ourselves, that we may be able to withstand and 
repel in the evil day the assaults of the Devil.” Then follows 
a Neng, Naor nye of the final triunsph of the saints, in contrast 
with the fearful doom ‘of all rebels and traitors,‘afier which the 
epistle concludes: “ Let these things, dearly beloved brethren, 
sink into our hearts. Let this be the preparation of our arms, 
this our meditation day and night, to keep before our ‘eyes, and 
to revolve in thought and feeling continually, ‘the punishments 
of the wicked and the rewards and merits of the jjust, what the 
Lord threatens in the way of penalty to those who deny him, 
and what on the other hand he promises to those who confess 
him in the way of glory. Should the day of persecution over- 
take us in the midst of such thoughts and meditations, the 
soldier of Christ, instructed by his precepts and admonitions, 
will not.quail from battle, but be ready for ‘the crown.” 

The tract De Erhortatione Martyrii, addressed to Fortuna- 
tus, is a general encouragement to martyrdom, in like earnest 
and vigorous strain, made up mainly of texts and ‘examples 
drawn ‘from the Holy Scriptares. It is not enough in this war 
to be summoned to battle by man’s voice; the precepts and 
promises of God, as they are to be found in his own word, n 
to be well laid up-and continually revolved inthe mind. ‘These 
are the sounds of the trumpet, that inspire the soldier with his 
best courage, and most surely conduct him to victory. Of such 
force however the Scriptures are to Cyprian’s mind, as a matter 
of course, only in the bosom of the Church. As we have seen 
before, martyrdom itself had no value in his eyes, no proper 
reality we may say, under any other view. The subject is pre- 
sented under a succession of leading heads. such as: That the 
idols of the heathen are no gods; That God only is to be wor- 
shipped ; God’s threatenings against such as sacrifice to idols, 
&c. Sufferings and persecutions are shown to be the natural 
lot of the rigtiteous and pious. But Christ is greater and 
erthan the world; he can sustain his people there, and ‘he will 
bring them t® everlasting glory hereafter—an exceeding weight 
of glory that may well cause all suffering and affliction in this 
world ‘to apipear by comparison insignificant and light. “Then 
comes the stirring peroration: “If it be glorious for secular 
sdlitiors, afier the enemy has ‘been conquered, to come back with 
triumph into their co@ntry, how mach more great and illustrious 
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is'it to return triumphing, from the defeat of Satan, into Para- 
dise ; and there, from whence Adam the sinner was once cast 
out, to bring back victorious trophies by the prostration of him 
who before caused such ruinous fall; to offer unto God his most 
acceptable sacrifice of incorruptible faith and inward virtue with- 
out blemish ; to attend him, with illustrious devotion, when he 
shall come to take vengeance on his enemies ; to stand by his 
side, when he shall sit in judgment; to be joint heir with 
Christ; to be made equal with the angels ; to rejoice, with pa- 
triarehs, with apostles, with prophets, in the profession of the 
heavenly kingdom! Such thoughts what persecution can con- 
quer, what torments overcome? The mind which is settled by 
religious meditations remains fixed and firm, and no terrors of 
the Devil, no threats of the world, can shake the soul that is 
made strong by the sure and steady faith of things to come. 
The world is shut in persecutions, but heaven is thrown open. 
Antichrist threatens, but Christ defends. Death comes, but im- 
mortality follows. Earth disappears to the slain, but paradise 
meets the restored. ‘l'emporal life is extinguished, but life eter- 
nal takes its place. What dignity is it, and what security, to de- 
part hence joyfully, to depart gloriously in the midst of affliction 
and pain, to close at one moment the eyes that look upon men 
and the world, and to open them the next on God end on 
Christ! How rapid so bright a transition You are hurried sud- 
denly from. below, to rest in glory above. Lay hold of these 
things ; think of them day and night. Found in such frame 
by the day of persecution, the soldier of God will be fully pre- 
pared for battle. Or if called away before, the faith which was 
thus prepared for martyrdom will not lose its reward. Where 
God is judge, merit hangs not on the accident of time. In per- 
secution martyrdom is crowned, in peace the martyr’s mind.” 
The bishops of Rome, under the immediate eye of the em- 
perors, were naturally the first object always of imperial perse- 
eution. The see was filled almost wholly, for three centuries, 
by a succession of martyrs. Cornelius, who had entered on the 
office at the risk of his life under Decius, was now banished, 
and afterwards condemned to death. Lucius, his courageous 
successor, soon shared the same fate. We have a letter from 
Cyprian to Cornelius on the occasion of his good confession, 
which breathes the martyr’s spirit, burns witli the martyr’s fire, 
we might almost say in every line: “‘ We have learned the 
glorious proofs of your faith and virtue, dearest brother,” he 
Writes, “we have heard of the honor ‘of your confession, with 
the exultation of those who feel themselves to be partners ‘also ” 
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and sharers of your meritorious praise. For since the church 
for us is one, and our miod also in undivided harmony, what 
priest must not triumph in the praises of his fellow priest as 
though they were his own, or what brotherhood not rejoice in 
the joy of brethren everywhere? It is not possible fully to ex- 
ress, what exultation and joy there was here, when we were 
informed of the prosperous and brave course of things among 
you—that you had led the way there in confession for the breth- 
ren, and that the confession of the leader had been swelled by 
their concurrence, so that in going before to glory you have made 
many to be companions of your glory, and have engaged the 
people to become confessors by being first ready to confess for 
all; leaving us at a loss which most to extol among you, your 
own ready and firm faith or the unyielding love of the brethren. 
There was publicly proved the virtue of the bishop going before, 
with the devotion of the brotherhood cleaving to his steps. As 
there is among you one mind and one voice, the whole Roman 
church has confessed.” It was a splendid illustration of the 
faith which had been commended in the same church long be- 
fore by the blessed St. Paul; an example full of instruction and 
encouragement to all churches throughout the world, showing 
the invincible nature of true Christian unity, where priest and 
people hold firmly together in the fear of God, and the power it 
as to prevail in the end over the worst designs of the enemy. 
The readiness shown by the whole church in this case to make 
common cause with the confession of the bishop, served to baffle 
and confound the persecuting power from the very start. war 
even who had before fallen mow stood firm, deriving strengt 
from their penance, and recovering what had been lost by a glo- 
rious confession. The epistle closes with an exhortation of love, 
in view of what was still to come. “ Let us not cease to give 
ourselves, with all the people, to fastings, watchings, and pray- 
ers. Let us be instant in groanings and deprecations. ‘These 
are the celestial arms for us, which cause us bravely to stand and 
persevere. ‘These are the spiritual defences and divine weap- 
ons, by which we are protected. Let us be mutually mindful of 
each other, in concord and harmony ; let us pray always one for 
the other ; let us relieve our trials and distresses by mutual chari- 
ty; and which ever of us may first depart hence by the speedy 
favor of the Lord, let our love continue in his presence, let not 
rayer cease for our brethren and sisters before the mercy of the 
ather.” 
Here we have a plain recognition of the thought, as one fa- 
miliar on all sides, that the prayers of the saints in heaven are 
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‘not without effect on earth, and that they are to :be desired and 
made account ef accordingly, by those who are still in the body, 
in this view. We meet the same thought at the close of the 
‘act De Habitu Virginum : “ Mementote tunc nostri, cum in- 
‘cipiet in vobis virginitas ‘coronari.”’ 

Persecution served to distinguish, we are told, between the 
true church and schism pretending to wnnep He name. Novatian 
and his party in Rome were now safe. in Carthage the fac- 
tion which was trying to set up a new church under Fortunatus. 
Antichrist knows his proper enemy, and cares not to waste his 
‘strength on those who are already in fact on his own side, 
“The adversary and foe of the ohurch despises and passes by 
as conquered captives those whom he has already alienated and 
led off from the church, and turns his rage against those in 
whom Christ is seen to dwell.”' The world would seem in- 
deed in every such case, to have a mostquick apprehension in 
some way of what is and what is not-of one spirit with itself. 
Sects and schisms it can understand. They bring religion into 
its own sphere, make ita matter of private judgment, place it 
under the control of human will. hat is something to be 
borne with and endured. It is only the presence of the true 
Catholic Church, with its real heavenly assumptions and pow- 
ers, and its jurisdiction higherthan any which belongs to the 
kings of the earth, that provokes its hostility and wrath, This 
the world has no power to comprehend. But it can feel the 
opposition in which itstands to its own darkness and vanity, and 
on this ground is ready always to fight against its claims wherev- 
er they may be exhibited in their true form. 

The plague also made room for a:striking argument in favor 
of the Catholic Church, by bringing the spirit with which it 
was actuated into lively contrast with the reigning spirit of the 
world. The fear of death destroyed in the breasts of the hea- 
then all sentiments of kindness and love. Those who could 


'#Inimicus et hostis'ecclesiae, quos alitnavit ab ecclesia et foras daxit, 
ut captivos et victos contemmnit et praeterit, eos pergit lacessere in quibus 
‘Christam cernit habitare. Quanquam tsi aliquis ex talibus fnerit appre- 
thensus, non es{‘qaod sibi quasi in confessione nominis blandiatur, &c.” 
Ep. 60, ad Cornelium. So again, Ep. 61, ad Luctum, the persecution in 
Rome is said to have been Divinely intended te distimguish the true church 
from the false and to confound heretics by showing which cause the Devil 
‘was disposed to destroy and which to spare. “ Neqwe enim persequitur et 
impugnat Obristi adversarius nisi eastra et milites Christi; haereticos pros- 
‘Wwatos semelet sues facius contemmit et praeterit. Bos quaerit dejicere, 
quos videt stare.” , 
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fled, to-save their own lives. The sick were abandoned, in the 
most merciless style, to their hard fate. The dying, and the 
dead, were cast out upon the highways and streets. On all sides 
corpses were eft unburied, poisoning the air still more with their 
pestilential putrefaction, A sort of desperation ruled the public 
mind-; which however, instead of bringing men to acknowledge 
their sins and humble ‘themselves in the way of religion, led 
many ‘rather to blaspheme the only true religion itself as being 
the cause of ‘this sore calamity, as well as of the other public 
miseries of the time. In these circumstances, Cyprian publish- 
ed two tracts; one, De Mortalitate, designed to instruct and 
animate Christians in their duty ; the other, Ad Demetrianum, 
in the way of apology and defence over against this mad charge 
of the Pagan world. The effect of the first, along with the 
other exhortations of the chief pastor, backed by his own brave 
‘and noble example, seems to have been all that could have been 
wished or desired. The faltering were made firm, while the 
strong were inspired with new resolution and geal. Not only 
did the Christians take care of their own sick, and show becom- 
ing regard to their own dead ; butin the spirit of that heroic, 
self-sacrificing and self-forgetting charity, which no other religion 
sive that of the cross has ever been able to inspire, they took 
upon them the care also of others. “‘If we are the children of 
God,” said Cyprian to his people, “who causes his sun to shine 
and sends rain upon the just.and unjust, uot confining his gifis 
and benefits to his own merely, but extending to:those also who 
are alienated from him in thespirit of their mind, we must show 
it in act and deed, endeavoring to be perfect as-our Father in 
heaven is perfect, by blessing those that.curse us:aud doing good 
to those by sihom we .are persecuted.” ‘The church resolved 
dtself, accordingly, into anerganization of mercy and charity for 
the whole city. The rich made generous contributions in 
money; the poor lent their personal service. The sick, who 
thad been abundoned by their heathen relatives and friends, were 
taken ‘in and nursed at the risk ef life. The streets were clear- 
‘ed of exposed corpses, and the air relieved from contagion, by 
their proper burial. Thus did the church heap coals of fire on 
the head of her enemy. ‘The Pagan world looked on with as- 
tonishment, and for the moment at least was forced 10 admire 
what it had no power rightly to comprehend,' 


‘Compare with this the following picture, which has been preserved to 
vs from Dionysius of Alexandria, in @ notice of the plague that prevailed 
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The tract De Mortalitate has regard specially to the miseries 
of its own age ; which Cyprian felt to be in a certain sense the 
consummation of the wor Ps vanity, making room for the full 
advent of Antichrist, and so for the final collapse and fall of its 
whole present state, in the way of preparation for the second 
coming of Christ. The relation of the world, however, this 
present saeculum, the order of nature as such, to the economy 
of grace and the true kingdom of God, is always substantially 
the same. It remains always equally true, that the scheme or 
fashion of this world passeth away ; that it is in itself a shadow 
and a dream ;, that the proper destiny of man lies beyond it, in 
a form which he is now required to embrace by faith ; that this 
involves and requires necessarily the solemn renunciation of the 
life that now is for that which is to come ; that those who thus 
set faith above sense tnust be hated, and charged with folly, by 
the mass of men who have no faith, but are bent on living only 
for the present time ; that such moral disorder on the part of the 
world, added to its natural vanity, and attended with special 
judgments on the part of God, must make it always a scene of 
discipline and trial for the righteous; and that the only proper 

osture and habit of the believer, therefore, is that by which he 


is led to look upon it as a state that is ever rushing towards its 
own dissolution, and to wait for the revelation of the Son of 
God from heaven, when he shall come to be glorified in his saints 
and admired in all them that believe In such view, the tract 
before us is of eloquent application and force for all times. 
These are the topics in substance, on which it dwells. Let the 
soldiers of the eross consider well the terms of their warfare. 


in that city some years later, in the reign of the Emperor Gallien: “ The 
visitation filled the heathen with the utmost dismay, as an evil that left no 
hope; but it had no such terror for us, to whom it came only as a special 
discipline and probation. The most of our brethren spared not themselves 
in the fulness of their brotherly love, but cared only for one another, and 
by attending upon the sick without regard to their own safety, serving them 
willingly for Chtist’s sake, showed themselves ready to give their lives for 
them if need be with joy. Many died, after they had restored others by 
their care. ‘The best among us, a number of presbyters, deacons, and dis- 
tinguished laymen, ended their-lives in this way—a form of death, which 
seems, as the fruit of great piety and vigoruus faith, not to fall short of the 
glory of martyrdom itself. Many handled the bodies of dying Christian 
brethren, closed their mouths and eyes, buried them with all decency and 
respect, and then followed them in death. Among the heathen, all was 
different. Those who took sick were thrust out; the dearest friends were 
forsaken; the dying were exposed in the street; the dead were left 
unburied.” 
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They are called to meet trials. These show that the world is 

ing away, and that the kingdom of heaven is at hand. We 
ive by faith. Why should we not be ready joyfully to quit 
this life, if God calls, full as it is of temptation and sorrow— 
unless it be because the glorious promises of God concerning the 
life to come, are not firmly believed? While in the body, 
Christians are necessarily under the same law of suffering with 
others. Nay, they must endure more than the cammon world. 
This is part of their discipline; which is to be met with corres- 
ponding humility and patience; and which is to make room 
finally for their victory and crown. ‘The plague should be ter- 
rible only to such as were not “born again of water and the 
Spirit,” who stood exposed thus to the second death. ‘To the 
servants of God, death in any form was to be counted salvation. 
When such were called away, it was not proper that their friends 
should mourn as those who had no hope—* clothing themselves 
in black garments here, for those who are now arrayed there in 
white.” Let the heathen see, that we really believe what we 
say, and do not mourn as lost those whom we profess to regard 
as living with God. Deatin is the necessary passage to imimor- 
tality. Who should not desire to be thus transformed into the 
image of the Saviour and transiated into his glory? Let those 
seek to stay in the warld, on whom the worl. smiles, and who 
make it their confidence and life. Our rest and hope are not 
here. We have here no abiding city, but seek one to come. 
Now especially all may be said to urge us forwards and upwards’ 
in our thoughts. The world is evidently tottering towards its 
own full. ‘The sorrows of the last time are near at hand. To 
die now, is for the righteous einp)atically to be taken away from 
the evit to come. Let us welcome such deliverance then, as 
strangers and pilgrims anxious to reach their proper home, 
‘Paradise we egnsider our country, the patriarchs are our parents; 
and why should we not hasten forward to behold the first and 
salute the last? A vast collection of friends await us there; a 
large crowd of parents, brothers, sons, secure now of their own 
salvation but unxious still for ours, expect our presence. To 
meet and embrace these, what joy will it be on both sides! 
What will be the pleasure of those celestial regions, without the 
fear of dying, felicity supreme ina life without end! There 
will be tie glorious choir of the apostles, there the exulting com- 
pany of the prophets, there the innumerable throng of martyrs 
crowned for the victory of their conftict and passion, there the 
triumphat virgins which subdued the concupiscence of the flesh 
and bedy by the power of continence, there the merciful in the 
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possession df ‘their reward, who performed works:ef righteous, 
ness by their als and gifts to hee and following the Lord’s 
directions converted their earthly ‘patrimony into ‘treasures in 
heaven. To these, beloved brethren, let‘us hasten with ardent 
desire; let it be our wish, that we may reach there soon, that we 
may soon be with Christ. et God behold in us this mind, let 
Christ the Lord see such to be the purpose of our faith, who 
may ‘be expected to bestow ‘the rewards of his glory most largely 
on those who have had towards-him:the strongest desires.” 
The tract‘addressed to Demetrianus is written ‘with dike ani- 
mation, and ‘in a sitnilar tone of firm and vigorous faith. It is 
a bold apology for Christianity over against the ‘charges of this 
insulting representative of heathenism, in which the vanity and 
misery of the reigning Pagan life are brought out with unmer- 
ciful exposure, and the solemn truths of the Gospel proclaimed 
in opposition to it with Elijah-like severity and zeal. Again we 
have the idea of the world in its decrepitude and old age, a sys- 
tem now ready to pass away. War, dearth, i, we 
were all in order for such a state of palpable devay. ‘They had 
been foretold, as signs of the approaching end of the world, 
They were however, at-the same time, signs. of Divine wrath. 
God was angry with thetheathen world for its sins. What right 
had those to complain of his judgments, who wearied him with 
their provocations. “Ye are angry at God’s anger. as though 
ye had merited something good by your bad lives.; as though 
all your calamities were not still lessiin number and more tight 
than your sins.” Then follows a scathing censure of the reign- 
ing manners of the:time, revealing to us a gloomy insight:into 
the social state of ‘the old Roman world in these last days:of its 
lifeand power. And now as if all other crimes were not enough, 
the guilt must be added to them of persecuting the servants of 
the Most High. Allother ‘forms of religion they could tolerate ; 
only not the servicewf the true God. ‘“:Crocodil@s, and baboons, 
and stones,‘and serpents, are worshipped by yeu ; God alone is 
either votworshipped anywhere, or else worshipped at risk of 
punishment. The innocent, the righteous, the friends of ‘God, 
ye deprive of their home, rob of their patrimony, load with 
chains, east into prison, deliver to the sword, to wild beasts, to 
flames. Neither are ye content to inflict 2 ‘us such pains in 
any simple and «compendious form. Protracted torments are 
applied tour racked bodies, manifoldl excrugiations to our Jac- 
erated hoavels ; four savage inhumanity is not-satisiied with or- 
dinary furms of torture; it becomes a matter -of ingenuity 'to 
excogitatesuch as new,” What'lust of cruelty? What gratui- 
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tous rage? In other cases, torture was applied to draw out con- 
fession. But here the confession was offered freely, and yet the ' 
torture was made to follow; showing plainly aes diabolical 

spirit ruled and governed the whole process. ‘ But why turn to 

e infirmity of the body? Why contend. with the imbecillity 
of mortal flesh? Engage with FA ‘power of the soul, assail the 
force of the mind, overthrow faith, conquer by disputation if 
you can, conquer with reason. Or if there be anything of di- 
vinity and power in your gods, let them rise.in their own cause, 
and defend themselves by their own majesty.” But the impo- 
tency of these gods was shown, in the power which Christians 
had over them, through the name of Christ, in the cure of de- 
moniacal possessions. On the. other hand, God is the avenger 
of his pzople, and all who are his enemies must perish. There 
may seem to be indeed in this worldj one lot to the righteous 
with the wicked ; but it is only in appearance. The calamities 
which come upon the last as a curse only, are to the first a source 
of discipline and so of salvation. ‘The issue in the one case is 
eternal death, while in the.other it is everlasting fe. Let the 
enemies of the Church then be warned in time, and seek salva- 
tion before it be forever too late. Let them come forth from the 
deep night of superstition into the clear jight of day. “ We 
grudge not your good, and hoard not up for ourselves the Divine 
gift. We return kindness. for your hatred; and for the pains 
and torments you inflict upon us, we show unto you the way of 
salvation. Believe and live, that having persecuted us in time 
ye may rejoice with usin eternity. When this world is left, 
there is no room for penitence, no force in satisfaction. Here 
life is either lost or gained.” Here repentance is never too late; 
and no one need despair of salvation, who even at the last hour 
applies to God with a true heart for mercy. 

Anoiher interesting exemplification of Christian charity on 
the part of Cyfirian and his church, is presented to us about the 
same time in their cheerful and. liberal response to a call that 
was made upon them from Numidia, for the relief a heavy cal- 
amity which had befallen the churehes in that country. In an 
irruption of some neighboring barbarous tribe,a number of 
Christians, of both sexes, were carried away into captivity ; and 
a sum of money was now required for their ransom, which the 

verty of the Numidian churches found itself unable to raise. 
pri. were sent to Carthage, reporting the case and imploring 
help. We have Cyprian’s epistle in reply, (Ep. 62, ad Janu- 
arium et al.), full of the most tender sympathy and concern. 
“* With the. greatest. inward commeation,” he writes, “ and not. 
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withou tears, we have read what you have written to us, dear 
brethren, in the solicitude of your Jove, concerning the captivity 
of our brethren and sisters. For who must not grieve in such 
a case, who must not reckon the calamity of his brother to be 
his own, when the Apostle Paul says: ‘If one member suffer, 
&c.’ (1 Cor. xii: 26); and in another place: ‘Who is weak 
and I am not weak’ (2 Cor. xi: 29). So now the captivity of 
our brethren is to be considered our captivity also, and the afflic- 
tion of those in danger is to be regarded as our affliction ; since 
we are united in truth in one body, and not love merely, but 
religion also should excite and engage us to ransom brethren 
who are our members. For since the Apostle Paul again says: 
‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you’ (1 Cor. iii: 16), if even love were not 
enough, to urge us to the help of our brethren, we should yet 
reflect in this case that they are temples of God which are car- 
ried away captive, and that we ouglit not patiently to endure the 
long continuance of such disgrace, but should lay out actively 
and promptly such strength as we have, to deserve well by our 
service of Christ our Divine Lord and Judge. For whereas the 
the Apostle Paul says: ‘ As many of you ashave been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ’ (Gal. iii: 27), we are to see in 
our captive brethren Christ himself, and to redeem from the peril 
of captivity Him who has redeemed us from the peril of death ; 
that he who has rescued us from the jaws of the Devil, and 
who abides and dwells in us, may now himself be rescued from 
the hands of barbarians, and he be redeemed by asum of money 
who has redeemed us by the cross and by blood; who moreover 
allows this to happen, that our faith may be tried, whether each 
one is ready to do for another what he would wish to be done 
for himself, if he were himself a captive in the hands of barba- 
rians.” With many thanks for the opportunity given to partici- 
pate in so good a work, the epistle then goes on jo state, that the 
case had been laid before the church in Carthage, and that a 
collection had been readily and freely made amounting to a 
“ hundred thousand sesterces,” (several thousand dollars,) which 
was now forwarded to the Numidian bishops, to be applied as 
they might see proper to the object in view. The wish is ex- 
pressed that no similar calamity might again occur ; but it is 
nobly added at the same time: “If however anything of the 
sort should take place, to prove our love and try our faith, fail 
not to inform us of it at once by letter, as you rest assured that, 
whilst our whole church and brotherhood here pray that no such 
event may happen, they are ready in case it should to contribute 
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large and liberal aid.” In conclasion another feature of this 
early Christianity comes into view, which is not undeserving of 
our thoughtful notice : “ That our brethren and sisters who have 
contributed heartily and freely to this necessary work, as they 
are ready to do always, may be had in mind in your prayers, 
and a recompense be made them for their good deed in your 
sacrifices and supplications, I have subjoined their several 
names; as I have added also the names of certain of our col- 
leagues in the priesthood, who being present have also contribu- 
ted something in their own name and in that of their people 
according to their ability—noting and forwarding also their 
amounts besides our own proper remittance ; all of whom, as 
faith and charity demand, ye are bound to remember in your 
offices of prayer.” 

The persecution under Gallus proved after all less serious than 
was apprehended Warsand insurrections, throughout his reign, 
gave him no time to carry it vigorously forward in the provin- 
ces; and his death, which took place by violence in the summer 
of a. 253, brought it altogether to an end. For a few years sub- 
sequently, the Church was permitted to enjoy again general rest 
and peace. 

It was towards the close of this period, that the unhappy con- 
troversy arose concerning the baptism of heretics, of which we 
have already taken some notice. As we have seen before, it 
grew entirely out of the high view which then universally pre- 
vailed of the Divine nature of the Church, as being the body of 
Christ, and thus the one only medium of salvation for a guilty 
and fallen world, All saving grace for men was held to be by 
the action of the Spirit, not as influencing their minds in what 
may be called a general natural way, but only as comprehended 
in this supernatural constitution, made to be historically present 
in the world under such outward and real form. Here was the 
mystery precisely, which faith, as distinguished from sense and 
natural reason, was required to own and embrace in the Holy 
Catholic Church—a new world of light and power namely, by 
the resurrection of Christ, actually at hand through the Holy 
Ghost for all the purposes of man’s redemption and sanctifica- 
tion. In the bosom of this heavenly constitution, it was held, 
aod nowhere else in the wide world, there was “ power on earth 
to forgive sius.” Here the Apostolic commission was still in 
full force, carrying along with it corresponding endowments and 
prerogatives of grace. - Here were sacraments, not shadows 
merely but types. Here accordingly baptism by water, was at 
the same time baptism by the Holy Ghost, answerable in full to 
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our Saviour’s word to Nicodemus: “ Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spitit,he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” It was for the remission of sins, and carried in it the 
mystery of a new birth to righteousness and salvation. Such 
force the satrament was considered to have, of course, not as a 
mechanical or magical charm, not in virtue of its own outward 
form merely nakedly and separately taken, but in union only 
with the supernatural life of the Church, in which is compre: 
hended the presence of the Spirit and the fulhess of the new 
creation. From this it would seem naturally te follow, that it 
could never be validly administered on the outside of the church, 
and that the baptism of heretics and schismatics, therefore, must 
be rejected as of no force. 

This view in fact gained wide ground in re of the 
church. It reveled particularly in Asia Minor and Northern 
Africa. In Seas however it was all along held, that such bap- 


tism might be valid, and that it was not necessary therefore to 
baptize over again in all cases those who came from heretical 
- associations into the true church. For some time the question 
was not brought to any decision. Each region was allowed to 
follow quietly its own tradition and custom. But now, in the 


middle of the third century, the difference broke out into an 
open and violent controversy, the result of which was a com- 
plete rupture for a season between the see of Rome and those 
portions of the church which stood opposed to it in this dispute. 

Towards the end of the year 253, the Roman bishop Stephen 
went so far as to place the churches of Asia Minor under sen- 
tence of excummunication, on the charge of their being Ana- 
baptists, in insisting as they did on the re-baptism of heretics. 
From Asia the difficulty soon after extended itself to Northern 
Africa. Cyprian entered with zeal into the Asiatic view, and 
in doing so was brought at once into full collision with the Ro- 
man pontiff. ‘Two councils, the first composed of eighteen and 
the second of seventy-one bishops, were held at Carthage in the 
year 255, which united in, the declaration that the baptism of 
heretics was not to be regarded as valid. We have several let- 
ters from Cyprian on the. subject, some of them quite long, all 
taking the same ground and’ breathing the same earnest and de- 
cided tone. Among: the rest, one to Stephen himself, reporting 
to him respectfully but firmly the judgment of the larger Car- 
thaginian council. 

The argument is always of one form. All grace resides in 
the church ; heretics and schismatics are on the outside of this 
sacred. communion ; consequently they have not.the Spirit; and 
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how then can they confer any spiriiual benefit on others? 
Their sacraments must be, like themselves, false and void. It 
is not enough to say, that the Spirit is given afterwards, by con- 
firmation or the imposition of hands, when any of them are 
received into the true church. It belongs to the idea of baptism, 
that this sacrament itself should include the grace of the Spirit ; 
“ for remission of sins is granted to every one in baptism, and 
the declaration of our Lord in the Gospel shows that sins can be 
remitted by those only who have the Holy Spirit ; since when 
he sent forth his disciples afier his resurrection, saying, ‘ As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you,’ we are told that he 
breathed on them, and said: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose soever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, and 
whose soever ye retain they are retained.’ This proves, that he 
only can baptize and give remission of sins, who may have the 
Holy Ghost.” How then can the baptism of heretics carry with 
it any force, (Ep. 69)? ‘* How shall he be able to give remis- 
sion of sins to another, who himself has no power to put off his 
own sins, as being out of the church?” ‘The interrogation 
made in baptism involves clearly this sense; “ for when we say, 
‘Dost thou believe in life eternal and the remission of sins by 
the holy church? it is understood that the remission of sins Is 
not given except in the church, and that with heretics, where 
the church is not, sins cannot be discharged. Let those then 
who assert that heretics can baptize either change the interroga- 
tion, or else vindicate its truth—unless they allow them the 
church also, for whom they thus claim baptism.” Along with 
baptism must go also the holy chrism or anointing with conse- 
crated oil. “ But there can. be no sanctification of creature oil, 
where there is neither altar nor church” (Ep. 70). 

It is easy enough to see. that Cyprian has in his eye always 
the position taken by Stephen and the Roman church, and that 
he feels it to be more than anything else in his way. He hasto 
allow too, that this had the weight of previous custom and tra- 
dition in its favor. The contrary view, in Africa at least, had 
begun to acquire authority only about the close of the previous 
century, and wus still not universally received. So far as pre- 
vious practice is appealed to in this case accordingly, it is for the 
purpose only of establishing a provincial liberty, the right of 
following a special usage and custom ; while pains are taken, in 
a way which seems to be almost Protestant at times.to break the 
authority of the older and more general tradition, by an appeal 
to what is taken to be the voice of season and the clear sense of 
the Gospel. The old usage, it issuppesed, may have grown oot 
VOL, Iv.—NO. VI. 34° 
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of the fact, that those who went off in the first heresies and 
schisms had been previously baptized in the church, and so did 
not need to be baptized over again if they afterwards returned 
to.its bosom. It became an abuse, only when the same rule 
was extended to such as had their first baptism with heretics, 
which was to be considered in truth no baptism at all. “ We 
are not to go by custom however, but by force of reason. Fr 
even Peter, whom the Lord chose to be first and on whom he 
built his church, when Paul afterwards contended with him 
about circumcision, did not arrogate anything to himself with 
insolent assumption, so as to say that he held the primacy and 
ought rather to have deference from such as came afier him, 
neither did he despise Paul because he had once been a perse- 
cutor of the church, but admitted the counsel of truth, and 
readily yielded to right reason as vindicated by Paul; leaving 
us thus a lesson of concord and patience, that we may uot per- 
tinaciously cleave to our own mind, but may embrace and make 
to be our own rather what is usefully and wholesomely sugges- 
ted at times by our brethren and colleagues, if it be found true 
and right” (Ep. 71). This looks to Stephen, and may be con- 
sidered pretty free in its manner of dealing with his pontifical 
claims; but it is not hard to see that it carries in it notwithstand- 
ing a silent acknowledgment of the truth of these claims. It is 
not a protest against authority absolutely in the name of reason, 
but a plea rather which seeks to bend authority to reason as its 
proper rule. “In vain do they who are vanquished by reason 
oppose custom to us,” it is said in another place (Ep. 72) “as 
though custom were greater than truth, or that were not to be 
followed in spiritual things which is revealed for the betier by 
the Holy Spirit.” Error in ignorance may be pardoned, as it 
was in the case of St Paul ; but to continue in it, after the truth 
has been made clear, is obstinacy without excuse. Such pas- 
sages have it must be confessed a sufficiently independent sound, 
and may seem at first not to be in full harmony with Cyprian’s 
general theory of the church. But we are bound in common 
justice to take them in connection with this theory ; and when 
we do so, they will be found to assert afier all nothing more 
than this, that the authority of the church in its own sphere 
ought to be governed by a proper regard to the nature of things, 
and not simply by blind custom. ‘T’o suppose that the author 
of the tract De Unitate Ecclesiae could seriously intend, for 
one moment, to set up private judgment as such in any case of 
this sort against the whole idea of church authority, or to make 
any particular and separate construction of the original sense of 
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Christianity of more force than the tradition of the church itself 
in its absolute and fully settled form, is perfectly absurd. ‘The 
more so too, we may add, as the object of Cyprian’s zeal here 
was itself only a sort of corollary always in his mind from that 
very doctrine of the church, which he would be made by this 
mem to hold in so poor account. 

ith like qualification must we take those passages, in which 
he seems to assert the right of every bishop to follow in his own 
diocese any practice which to himself may seem best, under re- 
sponsibility to God alone at the lastday. So Ep. 69, ad Magnum, 
he gives his judgment, imposing it however on no one, “as 
each overseer must give account of his conduct to the Lord, as 
the blessed Paul writes: ‘ Every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God; let us not therefore judge one another any 
more,’ (Rom. xiv: 12,13).” Again Ep. 72, to Stephen him- 
self: “ ‘These things, very dear brother, we have reported to 
you, both out of official regard and from private affection, be- 
lieving that you too, in the sincerity of your piety and faith, will 
be pleased with what is agreeable at once to both piety and 
trath. We know however, that some are not willing to lay 
aside what they have once imbibed, and cannot easily change 
their own mind, but without prejudice to the bond of peace and 
concord with their colleagues choose to retain certain peculiari- 
ties which have become established for themselves by use. In 
which matter also neither do we pretend to coerce any one or to 
create law, since every bishop in the government of the church 
has the free use of his own will, under responsibility for what 
he does to the Lord.” Again, Ep. 72,ad Jubaitanum : “ These 
things, dear brother, we have written to you, after our mediocri- 
ty, not prescribing or prejudging for any one, so as that every 
bishop may not do what he thinks best, having free power of his 
own will. We, so far asin us lies, do not quarrel for the sake 
of heretics with our colleagues and fellow bishops, with whom 
we hold concord and peace in the Lord; more especially as the 
apostle says, ‘ If any man seem to'be contentious, we have nv 
such custom, neither the church of God’ (1 Cor. xi: 16). Pa- 
tiently and mildly we maintain the spirit of charity, the honor 
of our college, the bond of faith and concord of the priesthood.” 
To infer from all this, that Cyprian considered every bishop ab- 
solutely independent in his own charge, would be ridiculously 
foolish. ‘The office for him had no force in any case, except in 
union with the organization of the church as a single whole. 
All he can mean here then is, that within this acknowledged 
general jurisdiction, ar.d under the condition of being true to ive 
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proper authority, however this might be exercised, each member 
of the episcopal college was to be regarded as an independent 
functionary, at liberty to manage his particular trust as to him- 
self should appear best. This question concerning the baptism 
of hereties accordingly he affects to look upon as one not yet 
absolutely settled, as one that should for the present be left open ; 
in the case of which, at the same time he trusts, that what he 
takes to be the necessary sense of the true doctrine of the church, 
would yet be able to triumph in the end over all contrary pres- 
ent usage, if only it were not pretended now to force it to a gen- 
eral public decision. What bs is provoked with in Stephen’s 
conduct, is that he should insist on taking the point out of the 
sphere of freedom, and be bent on turning it into fixed law, in 
a form which was supposed not to express fairly at last the true 
mind of the church and the proper sense of the Christian tradi- 
ton. 

Be this as it might however, Stephen refused to recede from 
the ground he had already been led to take, in opposition to the 
churches of Asia Minor. With the delegates which were sent 
to him by the African council he refused to have any conference 
whatever, and even directed his people not to receive them into 
their houses, by way of testifying his displeasure with the cause 
they represented. Cyprian’s letter was answered ; but only to 
let him know that the position he had taken was wrong. “ Let 
there be no innovation,” it was said, “ on the rule handed down, 
that such as come from heretical bodies should be received by 
imposition of hands only to repentance.” Cyprian speaks of 
the communication as proud and self-contradictory (Ep. 74, ad 
Pompeium); dut he was not in the right posture and mood ex- 
actly, to judge fairly in the case; it may have been simply 
strong and firm in its tone, while it refused to reason on the 
subject, but cut the whole question short by the stern plea of 
usage and tradition. 

Auother council, consisting of seventy-eight bishops, was con- 

evened in Carthage towards the close of the year 256, which in 
the face of this Roman decision solemnly re-affirmed the pre- 
vious judgment of the African churcli.!. The difficulty was 
carried thus to an actual and open breach of ecclesiastical peace. 


‘In the introduction to the proceedings of this synod, from Cyprian’s 
pen, it is said with plain reference to Stephen: “ Neque enim quisquam 
nostrum episcopum se esse episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore 
ad obsequendi necessitatem collegas suos adijit, quando habeat omnis epis- 
copus pro licentia libertatis et potestatis suae arbitrium proprium tamque 
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. In these circumstances, it became an object with Cyprian to 
have acommon understanding with the churches of Asia Minor. 
A ial communication on the subject was made accordingly 
to Firmilian of Cesarea in Cappadocia, one of the leading 
bishops of that region ; which drew forth in return the celebra- 
ted letter of this prelate preserved among Cyprian’s writings. 
It makes common cause of course with the African bishops ; 
echoes the sentiments and arguments of Cyprian; and speaks 
at the same time in the most disrespectful terms of the course 
pursued by Stephen. Over against the Roman plea of tradition, 
it is maintained that the strong terms of reprobation employed 
by the apostles towards heretics show plainly that they could not 
have admitted the validity of their baptism, and that the alleged 
contrary custom therefore must have crept in without right, and 
so should not now be allowed to contravene what was manifest- 
ly the true sense of the Gospel. The Roman tradition in some 
other points also was not strictly apostolical, as might be seen in 
its variation from what was observed at Jerusalem; so in other 
pean local peculiarities of worship were to be found; which 

owever disturbed not the proper unity of the church ; an evil 
now forced upon it by the intolerance of Stephen, which of itself 
showed thistradition human only and not Divine. In Asia, they 
had always followed the other practice. One church and so only 
one baptism, had been their maxim. To admit baptism on the 
outside of the true church, was in the end to suppose other real 
churches also besides that founded on Peter, and so to turn intoa 
farce the very primacy of which Stephen was now disposed to 
make such high-handed use. This was to be worse than the 
heretics themselves, by keeping them back from the laver of 
regeneration, and withholding from them the remission of sins, 
even when they were led to renounce their errors and to seek 
salvation as something which is to be found only in the church. 
And yet the Roman pontiff must be offended. The patron of 
heretics, God’s enemies, is indignant with those who oppose 
them and maintain the truth of the church! Hence what strifes 
and dissensions has he not brought to pass? “ But what sin hast 


judicari ab alio non possit, quam nec ipse potest alium judicare. Sed ex- 
spectemus universi judicium Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui anus et solus 
habet potestatem et praeponendi nos in ecclesiae suae gubernatione et de 
actu nostro judicandi.” This is carrying the tone of rey pg a 
ence very far indeed; but the nature of the case requires, that it should 
= be taken with the general qualification to which we have already re- 
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thou not accumulated on thyself, in cutting thyself off from so 
many flocks! For it is thyself thou has exscinded, be well 
assured ; since he is the true schismatic, who makes himself an 
aposiate from the communion of ecclesiastical unity. For in 
pretending to cut off all from thy communion thou hast only 
put thyself out of communion with all.” What a specimen of 
evangelical charity and humility! A fine way truly to keepthe 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace—thus to make common 
cause with heretics, and break with the household of faith in all 
parts of the world! To refuse all negotiation on the subject with 
the delegates of a sister province! “To call Cyprian besides a 
pseudo-christian, a pseudo-apostle, and a deceitful workman !” 

The letter is deeply tinged with ion throughout. All is 
discolored, distorted and aeemneniihe the medium of excited 
feeling and partizan interest through which it is viewed. We 
see in it not so much Stephen’s real spirit, or his real behavior, 
as the construction put upon both by the offended humor of 
Firmilian. Stephen never certainly applied any such abusive 
epithets to Cyprian. Firmilian merely construes in this way, 
after the fashion of heated brains, the pontiff’s general proce- 
dure. It amounted to this, he means, in its virtual import ; as 
one may flare up, when he is contradicted in some opinion by 
another, and say: “Do you then call me a liar?” This one 

imen is enough to show, with how much caution and reserve 
the statements generally of such a witness are to be received, in 
this unfortunate case. It is to be regretted, that the whole con- 
troversy is set before us only under an er parte and completely 
onesided representation. We have no version of the affair from 
the side of Stephen. If we had, it would no doubt be made to 
appear in a very different light. 

As it is, the whole case tells strongly in favor of the suprema- 
cy of the Roman see, and not against it as is sometimes pretend- 
ed. How came Stephen to assert such authority, in opposition 
to ee are et of oon church east and west, if it i ght 
on the ground of previ acknowl prerogative and right? 
Or how could 6s postension do on call forth derision, if 
no such ground existed for it in fact in the general mind of the 
church? It is easy to talk of his presumption and pride, and of 
a — system of usurpation kept up with success on the part 
of the Roman pontiffs generally. But that is simply to beg the 
whole question in dispute. hypothesis is too violent. It 
ey ren Ra 4 was neither fool nor B vgs ; and yet 

e must have on a scale, to play the part he 
did ecalilatieensmsedlien-cmamectsies to which 
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he himself well knew, as all the world knew besides, he had no 
lawful claim whatever. Both Cyprian and Firmilian are them: 
selves witnesses in fact, that a true central authority did 
to the bishop of Rome. What they complain of is its su 
abuse. They feel the force of it very plainly in spite of them- 
selves. ‘This is just what makes them so restive under its exer- 
cise. Had it been mere false pretension, they could have afford- 
ed to let it pass by them as the idle wind. ‘They knew it how- 
ever to be more than that. Then again, it turned out in the end 
that Stephen was in truth right. His judgment proved to be, 
with proper distinctions afterwards, the real voice of the Catho- 
lic Church, and has remained in full force down to the present 
time. There is reason to believe too, that it includes deep wis- 
dom, that itis of vast practical importance, and that it was high- 
ly necessary at the same time to have the case settled in this way- 
Even those who are most ready to resolve the whole proceeding 
into the worst motives, are constrained generally to admit all 
this in its favor. But now what makes the case most of all re- 
markable perhaps, is the way in which so wise and correct a 
decision was reached. It was not by any theological _— 
tion. It must be granted, that there seemed to be much more 
reason in the view taken of the subject by Cyprian. To this 
day it isby no means easy to answer his general argument. It 
would appear to lie really in the conception of the church, as it 
was then universally held, that no baptism on the outside of its 
visible communion could be valid; and that to pretend the con- 
trary must necessarily bring into peril the entire doctrine, as an 
article of faith. And yet just this seeming contradiction. the 
judgment of Stephen, setting at full defiance the cogéncy of the 
reasoning employed on the other side, is made to embrace. Not 
however through any more profound analysis of the Christian 
theory. Nothing of that sort was pretended. All was made to 
turn on tradition. The wisdom of the decision,. whatever it 
might be, lay altogether in the tact, with which what was taken 
to be the true sense of the Church in this form was discerned 
and affirmed, in distinction from all merely accidental variations 
with which it might have been observed in particular places. 
On this ground only the whole judgment was made to rest. 
Stephen acted in the case, not asa legislator, but simply as a 
judge expounding the common law of the church. is is 
truly characteristic, and forms one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the whole transaction. -: 

How far Cyprian may have been deserving of blame in this 
affair, we shall not pretend to give any opinion. Augustine, 
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who was his great aduiirer, and who in a certain sense carried 
out his doctrine of the Church to its proper scientific perfection, 
considers that he fell here into serious fault; which he trusts 
however was surmounted by his better mind afterwards, as it 
may be said to have been fully washed out at last by his glorious 
martyrdom Of his honesty and pure zeal for the glory of God, 
no one can have any doubt. It is easy enough to see also, that 
the controversy gave him no small amount of uneasiness and 
grief. 

In the midst of it, as he himself informs us in his epistle to 
Jubaianus, he wrote his tract De Bono Patientiae.' It is an 
exhortation to endure manfully the sorrows and trials of life, 
enforced by the general long-suffering of God, and by the par- 
ticular pattern of Christ, as well as by the example of the pa- 
triarchs, prophets, and saints of every age, who have borne his 
image and walked in his spirit. ‘The world in any view is full 
of vanity and grief; our present mortal state is by reason of sin 
a discipline of affliction throughout. All need to arm them- 
selves with patience for the battle of life. But how much more 
the followers of Christ, who in addition to those natural evils 
were required to meet special tribulations on account of their 
faith ; who were exposed to special and extraordinary assaults 
of the Devil; “ who, besides other manifold and various temp- 
tations, were called upon, by the dreadful stress of persecution, 
to forsake their property, to undergo imprisonment, to bear 
chains, ‘o put life at stake,to endure the sword, wild beasts, 
flames, crucifixion, in a word all sorts of torments and pains, by 
faith and the virtue of patiece—according to the word of the 
Lord: ‘ These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace; in the world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world’ (John xvi :-33).”’ 
All true patience springs from a firm apprehension of the reality 
and glory of the life to come. Weare saved by hope. God 
reigus. In the end, all will be right. He who is now silent 
will in due time be revealed in power and glory, to give rest to 
his people and to punish his enemies with everlasiing destruc- 
tion. Such is the general strain of this tract, like the music of 
Ossian, mournful and yet pleasant to the soul. It came in good 


* Also, as it would seem, the tract entitled De Zelo ei Livore; which some 
have supposed to be a sort of practical improvement in some way of the 
trying experience through which the author. was called to pass in this con- 
troversy ; though without any good reason that we can find, either in the 
title of the piece or in its contents, 
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time. The hour for the patience of confessors and martyrs was 
once more close at hand. 

A new persecution broke forth under Valerian in the year 
257. The controversy between the bishops of Rome and Car- 
thage was hushed, in their common sufferings for the faith. 
Stephen had the honor of laying down his life first, with the 
usual fortune and courage of his exalted see. Cyprian stood 
prepared in his own mind for the same fate. The persecution 
however was not at once carried generally to blood. It was 
hoped that by depriving the congregations of their pastors, and 
then forbidding them to meet, the object in view might be gain- 
ed without resorting to this extremity. Cyprian was called be- 
fore the proconsul Paternus, and required to answer for his faith. 
“ T am a Christian and a bishop,” he replied; “ I acknowledge 
only the one true God, who bas made heaven and earih and sea, 
and all that they contain. ‘This God we Cliistiaus serve ; and 
to Him we pray day and night for ourselves, for all men, and 
for the welfare of the emperors themselves.” Preconsul ; “ Do 
you persist in this purpose?’ Cyprian: “ A good purpose, 
proceeding from the knowledge of God, may not be changed.” 
The procunsul ihen pronounced sentence of bauishinent upon 
him, uccording to the imperial edict ; and as this had regard to 
presbyters as well as bishops, he demanded the names of any 
such thea living in Carthage. Cyprian refused to give them ; 
the Roman law, he said, did noi allow hin to become an in- 
former ; neither was it right that they should come forward and 
report themselves; but let them be sought in the places of their 
ministry ; there they might easily be found. Thus ended this 
good confession. Cyprian was sent to Curubis; and an order 
was issued at the same time prohibiting all Christian assemblies, 
and the common practice of visiting Chiisiian burial places, 
under penalty of death. 

The work of proscription spread throughout Afvica, Ina 
short time we find, among other forms of punishment, many 
thrown ito chains, and condemned to labor in the mines— 
bishops and other ecclesiastics mainly, but along with them also 
some of the laity, including even females and small boys. From 
the place of his cxile, Cyprian forwarded to these fellow suffer- 
ers for the testimony of Jesus a large sum of money, from such 
means as he had still at command, accompanying the gift with 
a glowing letter of congratulation and encouragement, which 
well serves at the same time to show the ardor and courageous 
zeal of his own mind in the near prospect of martyrdom. For 
to this issue he now confidently expected to come, He had re- 
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ceived. notice of it in a vision.' The oracle however inspired 
bim with no dread. On the contrary, it was to him a source 
only of joy and strength. The letter to which we have just 
referred breathes this spirit, in almost every line. ‘ Your glory 
would require, most blessed and beloved brethren,” it begins, 
“that I should myself come to see and embrace you, were it 
not that I also am bound as an exile to fixed limits for the con- 
fession of the Name. But in such way as I can, I present my- 
self before you ; though not with outward bodily approach, yet 
in affection and spirit 1 come, expressing by letter the mind with 
which I triumphantly exult in those virtues and praises which 
are yours, reckoning myself a partner with you, in the fellow- 
ship of love, though not in bodily passion. How indeed can 1 
hold my voice in silence, when I hear of those who are so very 
dear to me so many glorious things, proceeding from the Divine 
favor; that a partof you, by the consummation of their martyr- 
dom, should have already gone before to receive from the Lord 
the crown of their merits ; while a part still tarry in the confine- 
ment of prisons, or in the mines and chains, furnishing by these 
very delays a larger amount of example to confirm and animate 
others, advancing by protracted torments to more ample titles of 
merit, about to have hereafier for reward celestial compensations 
answering to the days which are now numbered in pain?” 
Then, after remarking that such distinction at the end well be- 
fitted the exemplary character of their previous Christian life, 
the epistle goes on: “ That you should have been grievously 
beaten first of all with cudgels, as the beginning of your glori- 
ous confession, is not for usa matter of horror. Sticks could 
not terrify the Christian body, whose whole hope is in the wood. 
The servant of Christ owns the symbol of his salvation; he 
who has been by the wood redeemed to eternal life, is here ad- 
vanced by the wood towards his crown. And what marvel is it 
that vessels of gold and silver should be yielded to the mines, 
the place where gold and silver dwell, except that the order is 
now reversed, so that the mines have begun to receive —— 
cious metals, which they were before wont only to give? ey 
have imposed fetters also on your feet, and have bound your 
sacred persons, the temples of God, with ignominious chains— 





' Supernatural communications of this sort, in one form or another, 
would seem to have been not unfrequent in his experience; and he refers 
te them, from time to time, in a way which shows them to have been look- 
pooh as by no means out of course in the life of the Church as it thea 
stood. . . ‘ 
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as if with the body the spirit too might be bound, or your gold 
could be sullied by the contact of iron. For men dedicated to 
God, and religiously maintaining the testimony of their faith, 
these are ornaments, not bonds, the feet of Christians are not 
put to shame by tiem, but nade illustrious rather for coronation. 
O feet happily bound, that are to be set free, not by the smith, 
but by the Lord! O feet happily bound, which move in the 
way of salvation towards puradise! O feet bound for the pres- 
ent in the world, that they may be free with the Lord forever ! 
O feet held back for atime by fetters and gyves, about to run 
swifily with glorious course to Christ! Let cruelty and malice 
hold you in chains here at their pleasure, soon shail ye pass from 
the earth and these pains to the realms of heaven. The body 
is not indulged in the mines with bed and pillows, but it is re- 
freshed with the consola'ions of Christ. The limbs weary with 
labor lie on the ground, but it is no punishment to lie there with 
Christ. The person, externally unwashed and squalid, is the 
more purified by the Spirit within. There is but litle bread 
there ; but man lives not by bread alone, but also by the word 
of God. There is luck of clothing against the cold; but he 
who has put on Christ has both raiment and ornament enough. 
The half-shaven head looks frighiful ; but since the head of the 
man is Christ, the head which is thus distinguished for the 
Lord’s name must be honorable in any form.” It might seem 
hard, that “ no opportunity was had there for the priests of God 
to offer and celebrate Divine sacrifices.” They must however 
consider their sufferings themselves a sacrifice to God of the 
most precious and acceptable kind, that was sure also to be fol- 
lowed with the largest return of heavenly profit. The priests 
had gleriously led the way in this service, presenting themselves 
as victims holy and without spot on the altar of God; and the 
fruit of their consecration was now seen in the similar devotion 
also of their flocks ‘“ Following your example, a large portion 
of the people have made with you a like confession and won a 
like crown, joined with you in the strongest bond of love, and 
not to be separated from their pastors either by prisons or mines. 
Among these are not wanting virgins, to whose sixty-fold fruit is 
now added the hundred-fold, and who are borne thus with double 
glory towards the celestial crown. Boys also have earned the 
praise of confession by a virtue beyond their years.” In con- 
clusion, they are exhorted to wait joyfully for the hour of their 
triumphant departure ; while an interest is begged in their pray- 
ers in the mean time, as now likely to be of special force and 
effect, in behalf of Cyprian himself and others, whose testimo- 
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ny had not yet come so nearly to the like glorious end; “that 
God may deign to consummate the confession of us all, that he 
may set us safely and gloriously free, along with you, from the 
darkness and ‘snares of the world, so that we who have stood 
joined together in the bounds of charity and peace, both against 
the assaults of heretics and the pressure of the heathen, may 
rejoice together likewise in the regions of bliss.” 

In answer to this we have three different letters, written from 
different locations in the mines, in which these sufferers ac- 
knowledge in the warmest terms the kindness of Cyprian, recip- 
rocate his expressions of love, and modestly return his praises as 
properly less theirs than hisown. “ Es enim omnibus in trac- 
tatu major,”’ they say, “ in sermone facundior, in consilio sapien- 
tior, in patientia simplicior, in operibus largior, in abstinentia 
sanctior, in obsequio humilior, et in actu bouo innocentior.” 
They were only his disciples. His confession before the pro- 
consul, followed by his banishment, had been like the sound of 
a trumpet, summoning the soldiers of God to battle. This first 
shock, so well sustained, must carry with it the merit in some 
sense of all that had followed. ‘They hoped only to share with 
him the crown of his confession by following its steps. They 
were now helped by his animating words ; let him go on still to 
help them with his continual prayers. 

Under a new provincial governor, Cyprian was recalled afier 
nearly a year’s absence, and directed to keep himself in the 
mean time to a retired country residence in the aeighborhood of 
Carthage, till his fate should be farther settled by a new rescript 
which was now expecied from Rome. Valerian had determin- 
ed to proceed to more rigorous measures for the suppression of 
Christianity. For bishops, priests and deacons, the penally was 
now to be at once death; senators aud knights were to have 
their property confiscated first, and then if they still persisted in 
their Cinistian confession must likewise lose their lives; in cer- 
tain other classes of persons again confiscation was to be joined 
with banishment and chains, The policy was to remove the 
clergy, and arrest the spread of Cliristianity among the higher 
classes. Pope Sixtus, who had lately dared to take the post of 
honor made vacant by the death of Stephen, and with him four 
deacons of the Roman church, were the first victims of this new 
bloody proclamation, ‘They suffered martyrdom on the sixth of 
August 258. In Carthage, as Cyprian wriies in a letier to Suc- 
cessus (Ep. 80), all the clergy stood to their place, ‘ready for 
the brunt of batile, and fully made up in mind for immoitality 
and glory.” By private messengers, he had learned the true 
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nature of the late edict. Despatches were on the way now 
from the Emperor to the proconsul ; “the coming of which we 
hope for every day,” he adds, “ with firm faith looking towards 
the hour of our passion, and expecting through the help and 
mercy of the Lord the crown of everlasting life.” Then fol- 
lows a request that this information might be conveyed to the 
bishops of the province generally ; “ in order that by their ex- 
hortation the brotherhood may be everywhere strengthened and 
prepared for the spiritual conflict, so that all may think less of 
death than of immortality, and being consecrated to the Lord 
with full faith and entire heart may rejoice rather than fear in 
this confession, in which as they know the soldiers of God and 
of Christ are not killed but crowned.” 

The rescript came. Soon after it was understood that lictors 
were sent to bring Cyprian to Utica, where the proconsul had 
gone at the time to hold his court. With the advice of his 
friends, however, he withdrew, and kept himself concealed, till 
the procurator came back to Carthage; in order that he might 
have the tel of laying down his life among his own peo- 
ple. So he himself explains the matter in the last letter we 
have from him, (Ep. $1), addressed at this time to the presby- 
ters, deacons, and universal people of his charge. “ It is meet 
and proper,” he writes, “ that a bishop should confess the Lord 
in the place where he has presided over the Lord’s church, and 
the whole flock be made illustrious by the testimony of the pas- 
tor in their midst. For whatever the confessing bishop speaks 
in the moment of confession, he speaks by God’s inspiration 
with the mouth of all. - But the honor of our glorious church 
must suffer damage, if I the regular bishop of another charge 
should, after sentence, received on confession at Ulica, go as a 
martyr from thence to the Lord; whereas it is my continual 
prayer and most earnest wish, both for my own sake and for 
yours, to confess among you, to suffer there, and thence to de- 
part to the Lord. We waitaccordingly in this retreat the return 
of the proconsul to Carthage, ready to hear from him the impe- 
rial instructions in regard to those who bear the Christian name, 
and to speak whut it may be the Lord’s will to have spoken at 
the time.” 

With the return of the proconsul, the illustrious bishop of 
Carthage again made his appearance, and was immediately af- 
terwards taken into custedy. The whole church in that ciiy 
was thrown into commotion. A large multitude of people ac- 
companied him to the place of judgment and kept wath edi 
the night in dense crowd before the house in which he was kept 
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confined. When brought before the magisirate, he witnessed a 
firm, good confession; which drew after it at once his doom to 
a violent death. ‘Thesentence was pronounced: Let Thascius 
Cyprian be executed with the sword. “ God be praised !” re- 
sponded the bishop, and said no more. He was then led, in the 
midst of a vast body of people, to the spot where his execution 
‘was to take place. Here he disrobed himself, kneeled down, 
and prayed. When the executioner approached, he directed 
twenty five pieces of gold to be paid to him for what be chose 
to regard in this way asa service of love. He then bandaged 
his own eyes; two of his clergy bound his arms; with tremb- 
ling hand the executioner raised the fatal sword ; the venerable 
head fell. So ended the tragic, but triumphant scene. The 
object of the saint’s ambition was reached. ‘The glorious crown 
of martyrdom was at last fully and forever won. 

The Christians, we are told, spread napkins and handker- 
chiefs on the ground, that they might be consecrated as relics, it 
would seem, by coming into contact with the baptism of blood. 

The execution took place on the 14th of September a. 258, in 
the midst of a plain, thickly set with trees, a short distance out 
from the city. ‘The body was buried privately, during the fol- 
lowing night, on the Mappalian way. ‘I'wo churches were af- 
terwards raised to his memory ; one under the name Mappalia 
on the spot where he was buried ; the other on the place of his 
execution, which received the name of Mensa Cypriana—that 
is, the ¢able or altar where he was offered as a sacrifice to God. 
His bones were transferred long after, in the time of Charle- 
magne, to France. 

We shall not pretend to follow this general account of Cyp- 
rian’s life, with any separate portrait of his character. Our 
sketch has been so framed, as to allow this to speak for itself. 
No one can doubt especially ihe reality and strength of his piety. 
Religion with him was no form merely, no empty theory or no- 
tion, but a living power which possessed and ruled the entire 
man. He has been charged witha disposition to make too 
much of the simply outward. But no mistake could be greater 
than to suppose, that the outward was of any worth or force for 
him in any merely external view. ‘There was nothing mechani- 
cal in his religion, nothing magical or superstitious. He did 
make account of the outward; but it was only as he held it to 
be joined, by Divine supernatural association, with the real pres- 
ence and invisible action of the Spirit. He had no sense for 
what is sometimes taken to be the highest order of spirituality in 
modern times—that religious experience, which affects to be 
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independent of all outward supports and helps, and claims the 
wer of entering into communion directly with the Most High, 
virtue simply of its own upward endeavors and flights. 
Where such habit of thought prevails, the relation between the 
outward and inward in religion is always felt to be more acci- 
dental than necessary, and it becomes accordingly a sort of prin- 
ciple and maxim that the one can be exalted only at the ex- 
pence of the other. To be spiritual then is regarded as one and 
the same thing with being lified by the activity of the mind, 
(assisted it is presumed by the Holy Ghost,) out of the world of 
sense into that of pure thought and feeling ; whilst to make ac- 
count of the objective, in the character of any outward 
institutions or forms, considered either as human or divine, 
is taken to be just the opposite of spirituality in its true and 
best sense. Those who are in this way of thinking can 
never understand the necessity of laying much stress on 
the idea of the church and the holy sacraments. They 
are terribly afraid of what they call reproachfully the 
sacramental sysiem The sacraments may be good enough in 
their place, they think, and the church too is to be honored, 
particularly under its éavisible character; but there is a con- 
stant tendency in the human mind to make such outward 
things a substitute for evangelical piety, that is, for the action of 
the soul as such conversing with God directly in an inward 
way ; and so it is necessary to be be very jealous of any view 
which seems to ascribe to chem more than a simply rational 
and natural force. With this whole mode of thought, it is 
most certain that Cyprian had no sympathy whatever. His 
religion was not evangelical, in any such technical Baptistic or 
Puritanic sense. The idea of any opposition between the 
Giospel and the Church, lay as far as possible from his mind. 
Christianity with him was essentially churchly and sacramental. 
He could have had no patience with any spiritualily, which 
might have plumed itself on being indifferent to this side of 
the mystery of godliness, under the dream of moving in a high- 
er and more ethereal region. All such spirituality he would 
have denqunced at once, beyond every sort of doubt, as false 
spiritualism only, Gnostic hallucination, the action of the simply 
natural mind in the way of religion substituted for the opera- 
tions of grace under its proper supernatural form. ‘To be in the 
Spirit was not in his view any exaltation merely of the natural 
mind as such ; that would be after all something born only of 
the flesh, which can never by any stimulation, we are told, 
produce any thing higher than itself (John iii: 6); it implied 
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the presence and action of the Holy Ghost in the world under 
a real form, which was taken to be above nature, and which 
was felt to involve thus necessarily the idea of an actual consti- 
tution, in the bosom of which only, as distinguished from the 
world in its common fori, it could be possible to have part in 
the grace it was supposed to comprehend. This constitution 
presented itself to his mind, as an object of faith, according to 
the Creed, in the mystery of the Holy Catholic Church. 
There accordingly, and not in the sphere of our natural life 
on the outside of this Divine constitution, the Spirit was regard- 
ed as dwelling and working in a most real objective way, for 
the sanctification and salvation of sinful men. All true spirit- 
uality then, in the view of Cyprian, was conditioned by the 
believing acknowledgment of this mystery, and an actual 
submission to the power of it in its own place and under its 
own proper form. He made vast account certainly of the out- 
ward church, of the regular priesthood, of the holy sacraments, 
of ecclesiastical institutions and forms generally; but it was 
just because he made all in all of the action of the Spirit, and 
believed at the same time that such supernatural grace was not 
to be found in the order of nature, but offered itself for the use 
of men only in the church, and so through the ministrations 
and forms of the church—that it was a mystery in such view, 
which men are bound to take as they find it by faith, and the 
whole sense of which is lost the moment they pretend to deal 
with it as an object of mere natural sense and reason. 

All falls back then to the question, Was this conception of 
Christianity true or false? ‘To say that Cyprian laid undue 
stress on outward institutions and forms, is at bottom simply to 
call in question the soundness of his whole theory of religion, 
which was at the same time, as we have seen, the universal 
theory of the early church—the same too that the church of 
all ages has professed to accept, in the repetition of the creed. 
Let this theory be supposed wrong—let the mystery of the 
Spirit, as a power working in the church under such real super- 
natural form, (foolishness to the natural mind always of course.) 
fall to the ground, or, which is the same thing, resolve itself 
into the spiritualism of Quakers, Baptists or Deists, and then it 
will be easy enough certainly to make out here a most ser‘ous 
defect in the constitution of our martyr’s piety. The only 
difficulty will be to see, how he could have had any true and 
genuine piety at all. But on the other hand, simply reverse the 
supposition just made. Instead of taking it for granted that no 
supernatural grace belonged to the outward church, through the 
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real presence of the Holy Ghost in its organization, imagine 
hypothetically the precise opposite of this—ihut the Holy Ghost 
namely was present and active in the church as a mystery for 
faith, and that what Cyprian believed here was objectively real 
and true; and who cannot see, that ihe whole force of the 
objection now under consideration is at once overthrown. 
That is all that is wanted, to set a religion of sacraments and 
priesily forms in perfect harmony with the demands of inward 
iety. Who will pretend, that such a mode of being in the 
pirit—if only the mystery itself be no fiction or dream, and 
faith be brought to yield iiself heartily to its power—is not after 
all something quite as evangelical and spiritual, if we look at 
it properly, as the highest flighis of devotion under any alto. 
gether inward and exclusively subjective form? We may, if 
we choose, question the reality of this objective grace, the 
presence of any such actual shekinah in the outward Christian 
temple. But we are bound at least to allow to Cyp ‘ian and his 
age, the benefit of the imagination. We must judge the early 
church from the standpoint of iis own faith, and not from a 
position which assuines thut this faith was a lie. We must be 
willing to plant ourselves, for this purpose, on the premises of 
the ancient creed, taken in its proper original sense. In no 
other form, can our judgment possibly be entitle! to the least 
respect. Either these premises were true, or they were false. 
Admit them to have been true, and you can have no right to 
charge the sacramental system of the ancients with superstition, 
or to say that they lost sight of the Spirit, the only real source 
of the truly spiritual as distinguished from the merely spirituat- 
istic, in magnifying and exualting ecclesiastical forms; just as 
little as you may impute superstition or formality to Moses for 
acknowledging reverentially the presence of God in the burn- 
ing bush, instead of tu:ning away from it to converse with Him 
only in his own spirit. Will it be said then that the premises of 
the creed are false? Very well. That is atall events clear and 
fair. Then the charge in question has indeed full force. The 
sacramentalism of the ancients was in sober truth superstition, 
formalisin, miserable mummery, the dead mechanical service of 
the flesh substituted for the living service of the spirit. But 
what then becomes of their whole Christianity? How prepos- 
terous to speak of itor think of it still, asa Divine fact, asa 
mysiery which carried, in it really and truly the power of the 
world’s salvation. To such issue must the whole gu-siion come 
at last. 
_ We have seen a!:eady tosome extent, how Cyprian’s doctrine 
VOL. 17.—NO. VI. 35 © 
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of the church gave character and form to his theological system 
at other points. Along with the idea of a real Divine polity, as 
truly present in the world as the Jewish theocracy by which it 
was foreshadowed, went in his, mind the conception also of a 
ministry exercising really Divine functions, of a proper priest- 
hood, of sacraments powerful to take away sin and forward the 
soul in the way of everlasting life. Baptism, confirmation, the 
mystical presence of the holy eucharist, the awful sacrifice of 
the altar, penance, including confession and absolution, the sac- 
rament of orders, consecrations and holy rites generally, derived 
for him their significance and force from this article of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Here only the Bible could have its 
right authority and proper use. Here only any virtue could 
have true Christian merit. The idea of the church determined 
the view taken of heresy and schism. We have seen how it 
carried the sense of the communion of saints beyond the grave 
also, leading naturally to sacrifices and prayers for the dead, and 
encouraging the belief that the saints in heaven make interces- 
sion for their brethren who are still in the world. ‘The venera- 
‘tion for relics, which we find in the church from the earliest 
times, must be referred to the same general sentiment. All 
these conceptions belong predominantiy, we may say, to one 
general side of the system before us. It remains now to notice 
briefly the same scheme of Christianity under a second general 
aspect, in the view it takes of what may be considered more 
particularly and directly the experimental practical side of the 
Christian salvation. ‘This will be found to be also conditioned 
and determined throughout, by the realistic apprehension of the 
church that enters so universally into the ancient faith. All! 
rests on the basis, and falls into the order, of the Apostles’ Creed. 

We have in the first place a corresponding view of the nat- 
ural state of man since the fall. Cyprian has indeed but little 
to say directly of original sin and its consequences. The con- 
troversy with Pelagianism belongs (o a later time. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose, for this reason, that he had no 
apprehension or sense of the truth which this controversy after- 
wards brought into full view. The fact of the fall, and of the 
consequent moral helplessness of the race, may be said to enter 
as a sort of quiet substratum into his whole sysiem of religion. 
This in truth is the case necessarily with any theory of Chris- 
tianity, in which earnest is ‘made with the mystery of a super- 
natural church, as was done always in the beginning. ‘I'he 
Creed itself, as we all know, issilent on thesubject of original sin. 
~ But is it this forreason of any uncertain sound as regards Pe- 
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lagianism? By no means. Puritanism, in its modern form, 
may affect to find in it here a serious ellipsis, and a reason for 
tinkering it into new and more orthodox shape. But in the end 
the very silence of the old Creed on this point is of deeper and 
more solemn force, than any amount of strained articulatidn, 
brought out in the abstract angular style of this unchurehly 
school. Is it asked why? The answer 1s easily and immedi- 
ately at hand. ‘The fact of the fall must of necessity be intet- 
preted always by the fact of redemption. Let this last resolve 
itself into an abstraction, a mere Gnostic philosophem, as it must 
always do where Christianity ceases to be churchly and sacra- 
mental, and the felt realness of the other will be lost for faith 
a to the same extent. In place of the fact, we -shall 

ve a notion, a philosophical myth, in the end a Calvinistic,or 
Hegelian necessity simply in the constitution of our natural bu- 
man life. The only effectual protection from such error, is:to 
be found in the right apprehension of the mystery of the Holy 
Catholic Church ; for this at once brings into view the order of 
grace as something really in the world, through Christ, under a 
form above nature—a supernatural mystery—in the bosom of 
which only the redemption of the race is to be reached ; « fact 
which it is impossible to see and acknowledge heartily, without 
being made to see and feel at the same time the reality of the 
fall, as a moral and not simply physical calamity, and the terri- 
ble nature of the consequences in which the race has come to 
be involved by reason of it. No testimony against Pelagianism 
can be stronger than that of the Creed, regarded in this view. 
It goes full against all modein theories of the perfectibility of 
man, considered in the order of nature only. It lays the axe at 
the root of all humanitarian dreams, by proclaiming the neces- 
sity and actual presence of another higher order of life for the 
accomplishment of man’s true destiny. ‘To have any living 
sense of the mystery that is comprehended for faith in the 
Church, with its remission cf sins, communion of saints, resur- 
rection from the dead and life everlasting, is necessarily to be 
penetrated to the same extent with the feeling that the life of 
uature as it lies on the outside of this most real constitution of 
the Spirit, is absolutely under the power of sin and death ; and 
it is not too much to say, that without such faith in the mystery 
of the Church, (the world in which the saints dive on both aides 
of the grave, and whose powers miraculously transcend the 
whole reach of the natural understanding,) no sense of what 
humanity is naturally, and apart from the range of this new 
creation, can ever be properly sufficient and complete. Faith 
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in the objective realness of supernatural grace in the ¢hurch, is 
the indi condition of faith in the objective realness of 
the fall in the sphere of nature. 

Those who make the church a human corporation only, and 
baptism a mere sign, will be found always to wrong in some 
way the true significance of the state inio which the world has 
been brought by the fall. 

With Cyprian, as we have had fu!l opportunity to see, the 
world on the outside of the church was aliogether without light 
and hope. The relation between the iwo states, the order of 

here and the order of nature there, was that of the ark in 
the time of Noah to the universal disvkition with which it was 
surrounded. The same character of moat intense realism ex- 
tended itself in his mind, to both sides of the awfully solemn 
contrast. Hence came the saving force of baptism in one direc- 
tion, the damning power of schi-m in nnother. He saw in the 
first a real translation from the power of darkness into the king- 
dom of God’sdear Son; in the last a no less real abandonment 
of this kingdom for the empire of Satan. the god of the present 
world, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence and wrath. He took in strict sense all those passages of 
the New Testament, in which the world in its natural state is 
represented as being under the dominion of Satan, as alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is in it by reason 
of sin, and as doomed to perish and pass away in its own vanity ; 
while the true end of man’s life is to be sought and found only 
in a higher order of existence. brought to pass for him through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and offered to 
him now asa Divine word or promise, which he is required to 
embrace wholly by faith. The whole poverty and misery of 
nature, as thus opposed to grace and the hope of everlasting life 
in Christ, come together: for Cyprian in the conception of what 
he calls the “ seculum,” the course of our general human exist- 
ence as related simply to the present world. This in its best 
estate is altogether vanity. [i is blind. dask, prone to: all evil, 
and powerless to all good. kh lies under the curse of the fall. 
It isa state of dismal exchusion and exile from paradise. Those 
who belong to it walk continually in a vain show. ‘Their life 
is a false and empty dream ; from which thy are to wake here- 
after only to shame and everlasting contempt. 

All salvation, in these circumstances. is hel! to be only and 
wholly of. God’s free grace. It can be in no part the fruit of 
human activity or counsel, going before this grace or working 
aside from itim any way of separate tert and power. ‘The 
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Creed rests throughout on the idea, that redemption in the case 
of men is possible only in an order of things above nature, in 
the bosom of a supernatural system. The ancient theory of the 
church and sacraments, rightly apprehended, here again cuts up 
all Pelagianism by the roots. It takes in the most real sense the 
declaration, “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Mere nature or flesh is 
held to be absolutely impotent for all purposes of righteousness 
and life. We must be saved by grace, descending upon us from 
heaven under another mode of existence altogether. For this 
great mystery room is made only through the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. No other foundation can be laid. He is the 
pitiation for our sins. He is the second Adam. Through 
im only is it possible to have access to the Father. Cyprian is 
every where full and explicit in the acknowl ent of all 
this. He isof one mind in regard to it with St. 1. 

On the question moreover of the personal priation of 
this objective salvation, he would have been ready to answer 
prompily: “ By grace are we saved ¢ h faith ; and that not 
of yourselves; it is the gifi of God.” e subjective side of 
this new creetion, no less than the objective, was for him un- 
doubtedly something that sprang, not from nature as such, but 
only from the new order of life itself which it was required to 
embrace. But it is hardly necessary to say, that the doctrine of 
justification by faith, as we have it brought out by Luther at a 
later day, is not to be found anywhere in Cyprian’s. writings ; 
for it is now generally understood und admitted, that it was un- 
known in this form to the ancient church universally. This 
does not at once show the doctrine — at war with a a 
faith. Theology may require in a later of its history dis- 
tinctions and y — er: is which aa called for in the 
period going before. ‘The two conceptions of justification and 
sanctification, which it has been found so important to hold apart 
in our Protestant confessions and catechisms, flow always more 
or less together in the Bible; and in the thinking of the early 
church they come before us continually ia the same concrete 
form. The objective side of the is never so sundered 
from the actual life of the personal subject, as to be considered 
his property, without being at the same time a real quality of 
his life itself in some way. Cyprian, as we have seen, makes 
vast account ——— ~~ is not erty app ner 
of this grace. Faith with bim is sim 
of the mystery of the Christian salvation as something actually 
present in the church, and a firm reliance on it in such view for 
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the accomplishment of its own ends. It is the power of own- 
ing practically, as certain and true, the supernatural realities of 
the Gospel, the solemn assurances of God’s word, which the 
natural mind is able at best to embrace only as unsubstantial 
notions. The declaration that the just shall live by faith is 
taken to mean in this way, that the lively apprehension of heav- 
enly and eternal things enables the righteous man, the true fol- 
lower of Christ, to overcome the world and lay hold on ever- 
lasting life. This would seem to be the same view that is taken 
of the subject in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; where the examples brought forward {rom the Old 
Testament go singly to show the power which this supernatural 
principle has in the just, to enable them to do what would be 
impossible to mere nature, by making sure to them, ‘on the 
authority of some Divine word, things that have no certainty in 
any other form. Faith in this case is not the instrument sim- 
ply, by which righteousness is received in a purely outward 
way; itis regarded rather as the very form of righteousness 
itself in the believer’s soul; as where St. Paul says: “ We 
walk by faith ; or St. John: “ This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” In Cyprian’s scheme of 
theology the efficient cause of justification is ihe mercy of God, 
the meritorious cause the’ righteousness of Christ, the insiru- 
mental cause the sacrament of baptism, while what has been 
called the formal cause is the actual appropriation of this 
objective grace on the part of the sinner himself. The power 
of such appropriation is something above nature, a gifi from 
God which goes along with the grace that is offered to it in the 
church ; the exercise of it however is necessarily an active state 
of the personal subject in whom it is found, and must set what 
it appropriates in real union with his life. It makes him just, 
implants in him a real principle of righteousness, by the new 
living relation into which he is thus brought with the redemp- 
tion that is found in Christ. This justice or righteousness eup- 
poses faith througkeut ; involves it; holds in the power of it 
continually as its necessary subjective form. Faith so joined 
witk its proper object is of itself a state of justification. In 
such view again however, it is at once more than mere faith. 
It includes also charity or love, by which it becomes at the same 
time the germ of sanctification, the principle of all good works. 

In this way we may easily comprehend how Cyprian comes, 
in the full spirit of the whole putristic theclogy, to lay so much 
emphasis and stress on the necessity and merit of good works. 
On this subject he abounds in a style of speaking, which is apt 
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to strike modern evangelical ears as being, to say. the least, very 
unguarded aud by no means safe. His language sounds often 
like a downright contradiction of what many take to be the 
sense of Si. Paul, on the doctrine of salvation by faith, It 
seems to make all hang rather on works; and taken in connec- 
tion especially with the virtue he atiributes to the sacraments, 
may readily enough be construed as lending countenance to & 
merely legal religion of the most outward and mechanical sort. 
No one however can enter into Cyprian’s spirit, or make him- 
self at home in his actual world of thought, without feeling that 
no such judgment can be relied upon as intelligent and jue 
Cyprian is no dealer in mere forms and dead works. If his 
piety seem to us of this cast, there is fair room to suspect some- 
thing wrong in ourselves. We are bound at all events to be- 
lieve, that we have not penetrated fully the sense of his system ; 
and should consider it worth our serious pains, to cultivate some 
better acquaintance with it in its own proper form, 

He hiuself, it is ceriain, never dreamed of being in the least 
opposition, here to the doctrine of St. Paul. The idea of good 
works, of works acceptable to God and deserving heaven, on 
the part of the simply natural man, never entered into his mind. 
They are considered possible only in the case of one who is 
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already made just to some extent, by being united to Christ 
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through the glorious power of the gospel. ‘They are the fruit 
of supernatural grace. They own their whole possibility and 
worth to the “ obedience of faith,” and the actual mystery of 
righteousness which is made to meet and fill this habit of the 
soul in a real way through the church. Hence they can have 
uo place on the outside of this Divine constitution. Even mar- 
tyrdom, in a state of schism, hasno merit, In the church how- 
ever, such works are but the necessary product of the Christian 
life itself. Without them, faith must be dead. If it live and 
act at all, it must work by love. It completes itself in the form 
of good works; which then are not another different kind of 
righteousness, but serve simply to bring into view the full mean- 
ing and force of the inward habit from which they spring ; just 
as the branches of the vine bring forth fruit, in virtue of the 
life which unites them to the parent stock. As such fruit, the 
real produce of the branches, detracts nothing from the proper 
dignity of the vine, but sets this rather in the most conspicuous 
light ; for what would the vine be without foliage and fruit; so 
says our blessed Lord himself: “ Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples.” And as 
good works are necessary in this way, so may they easily be 
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seen to carry with them actual merit also; not of course in the 
way of any original or independent desert on the part of the 
believer ; all thought of that is excluded by the relation in 
which they stand necessarily to the only source and fountain of 
all + seneage™ in Christ ; but vet as really and truly laying a 
foundation for reward, through God’s mercy, in the new world 
of grace to which they belong ‘hey ‘are in this view a quali- 
fication for glory and honor and immortality, and may be said to 
deserve accordingly the crown they are hereafter to receive. 

Very special virtue is attributed, in particular, to the giving of 
alms and to works of mercy in every form. Prayer, we are 
told (De Oratione Dominica, §. 32,) in order that it may be 
efficacious, must not be naked and alone. “ Sterile supptica- 
tions to God have no power. As every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire, so prayer 
without fruit can have no merit with God, being divorced from 
work. This Divine Scripture teaches, when it says (‘Tob. xii : 
8): * Prayer is good with fasting and alms.’ For he who will 
render a reward in the day of judgment for works and alms, in- 
clines now also graciously to him who joins work to prayer. 
Thus at last Cornelius, the Centurion, when he prayed, was 
found worthy to be heard. He gave much alms to the people, 
and prayed to God alway ; and so an angel stood by him as he 
was praying about the ninth hour, with this testimony to his 
work: Cornelius, thy prayers and thine alms have come up 
for a memorial before God. Swifily those prayers asend to God, 
which are borne to him by the merit of our good works.” 

The tract De Opere et Eleemosynis, as its title shows, is en- 
tirely devoted to this subject. We learn at once from its intro- 
duction, in what light works of mercy are regarded, and in what 
relation they are supposed to stand to the great interest of salva- 
tion. 

“ Many and great are the divine benefits,” it runs, “ which 
the abounding kindness of God the F'ather and of Christ has 
wrougiit and is still working for our salvation ; that the Father 
sent his Son to restore us and give us life, and that the Son was 
willing to be sent and to become the Son of Man, in order to 
make us the. sons of God—humbled himself, that he might 
raise those who were before prosirate—was wounded. that he 
might cure our wounds—became a servant, that he might bring 
liberty to those who were in bondage—endured death, that he 
might bestow on mortals immortality. These are manifold and 
great gifts of Divine mercy. But what providence is it besides 

is, and how great clemency, that salutary counsel has been 
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taken prospectively for the full preservation of man when thue 
redeemed. For Sie the Lord coming into the world, had 
healed those wounds which Adium canied, and cured the old 
poison of the serpent, he laid down the law, that he who was 
made whole should sin no more, lest something worse should 
happen tovhim. We were shut up and confined to close bounds 
by the injunction of innocence. Nor would there have been 
any help for the lapses of humun frailty, if the Divine goodness 
had not again interposed, by pointing to works of justice and 
mercy, to open for us a way of maintaining selvation—that 
whatever siains should afierwards be contracied, we might wash 
thein away by alms = The Holy Spirit declares in the Divine 
Scriptures : By alins and faith sins are purged’ (Prov. xvi: 
6). Not of course those sins which were first contracted; for 
these are purged by the blood and sanctification of Christ. So 
again he says: ‘Water will quench a flaming fire; and alms 
maketh an atonement for sins’ (Sr. i: 30). Here also it is 
shown and proved. that as by the javer of saving water the fire 
of hell is quenched, so the flame of sins is set at rest by alms 
and good works. And whereas remission of sins is given once 
in baptism, continuance in such well doing afterwards as a cer- 
tain semblance of baptism again procures the Divine indulgence. 
This our Lord also teaches in the Gosp:l. For when his disci- 

es were noticed for eating without having first washed their 
rands, ke answered and said: § Did not he that mode that which 
is without make that which is wivhin also? But rather give 
alms of such things as ye have, and behold all things are clean 
unto you’ (Luke xi: 40 41); showing and teaching thus, that 
not the hands are to be washed. but the breast, and that stains 
within are to be removed rather than such as are without—that 
he who has purged that which is within may be suid to have 
purged also that which is without, and with the cleansing of the 
mind to have begun to be clean also in his ouiward person. 
And then to show how we may be pure and clean. he added 
that we must give alins. ‘Mhe Merciiul One teaches and ex- 
horts to do mercy, and because he seeks to preserve those whom 
he has with great price redeemed shows how such as have be- 
come polluted afier the grace of baptivm may again be purged 
and made clean.” 

This is sufficiently plain. Baptism takes away all previous 
sins; but it makes no provision for sine af-erwards committed. 
For the removal of these, mere repentance and prayer are not 
enough. Fasting is not enough. There must be works of 
charity and mercy. These, by God’s gracious appointment, 
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have a real force todo away the stains thus contracted by the 
soul, and 10 recounnend it anew to the Divine favor. 

The tract then goes on to exhort those to whom it is address- 
ed, to muke free and continual use of this heavenly indulgence. 
Quotations and examples are brought forward largely from the 
Bible. Que is wlmost surprised to find them so full and apt: 
The use made of the case of Tabitha, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, (ix: 36-42), is striking. Alms had power here, it is said, 
to restore even from the first death, When Peter came into the 
room where her corpse lay, he found himself surrounded by 
widows weeping and showing the coats and garments which she 
had made while she was yet with them, © interceding for the 
deceased not so much with their voices as with her own works.” 
Peter felt that what was so asked could be obtained, and that 
Christ. who had hinself been clothed in his own poor would 
not be wanting now to their earnest supplications, “ Afier he 
had kneeled accordingly, and asa fit advocate of widows and 
the poor presented to the Lord the prayers committed to his 
charge, turning to the body, which was now washed and laid 
out upon the table, he said, * Twbiha, arise in the name of 
Jesus Christ.’ Nor did he fail to bring help at once, who had 
said in the Gospel that whatever was asked in his name should 
be granted. Sv death is suspended, the spirit returns, and to 
the admiration an‘! astonishment of all the body is restored alive 
once more to the light of this world. So much could the mer- 
its of merey accomplish; of such avail were righteous works! 
She who had ministered to distressed widows the means of liv- 
ing, was found worthy to be recalled to life by the prayer of 
widows.” 

So throughout the tract, the giving of alms is enforced as 
something actually meritorious in the sight of God, by which 
men have it in their power to make satisfaction for their sins, 
and to lay up for themselves treasures in heaven. Such is the 
view of Cypiian everywhere, and such would seem to have 
beeu the doctrine of the universal church in the age to which 
he belonged. 

Another exemplification of the same general way of thinking 
is presented to us, in the vast account which was made of con- 
fession and martyrdom. How far this went, we have had am- 
ple opporiunity to see already. Martyrdom is regarded as a sort 
of sacrament. The baptisin by water has its full parallel here, 
and in some respects more thn this, in the baptism by blood. 
The se‘oud bopisn in such form excels the first. “ It is more 
ample in grace,” according to Cyprian, “ mere sublime in pow- 
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er, more costly in honor; a baptism, with which angels baptize ; 
a bapisin, in which God and his Christ exult ; a baptism, afier 
which there is no more sin; a byp'ism, which consummates the 
growth of our faith; a baptism, which as we leave the world 
unites us at once wiih God. [a the bepiism of water we obtain 
remission of sins; in the baptisin of bleed, the crown of virtue. 
lt isa thing to be embraced, and d-sired, and sought with our 
most imporiunate prayers, thu we who are the servants of God 
may be also his friends” (De Ech. Martyrii, §. 4). It is em- 
phatically a good work, the sublimest act of fauh, the most in- 
tense cuncentration of the whole mening and power of the 
Christian life ; and in the same proportion it carries in it the 
real merit of this life, power to please God, power to atone for 
sin, and a title to everlasting glory and renown in the world to 
come. For this way of looking at the subject, there was sup- 
= to be full justification in those frequent passages of the 

ible, in. which the-trials and sufferings of the pious for right- 
eousness’ suke are represented us being sure of a corresponding 
reward hereafier; such as: “ Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints”.—* They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy.”—* Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake; for theirs isthe kingdom of heaven.”—* Blessed 
are ye when men shall hate you. &c. Rejoice ye in that day, 
and leap for joy; for, behold. your reward is great in heaven.” 
—* Whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall 
save it.”’—* There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren. or wife, or children. fr the kingdom of God’s sake, 
who shall not receive manifold more in this present time, and in 
the world to come life e.erlasting.”—* If we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him.” These, and many other tex's besides of 
like strain, were taken, by the simplicity of the ancient church, 
in the most literal and strict sense. They were felt to mean 
precisely what they seem to say; and in view of them, there 
seeme! to he no extravagance, in glorifying as was done on all 
sides the merit of confession or in making it an object of ambi- 
tion even, to win the laurels of martyrdom. and to wear its ev- 
erlasting crown. Toa generation, whose highest ideal of the 
perfection of man is a vision of rail roads, electric telegraphs, 
natural science, material peosperity, and self governing democ- 
vacy, all this may appear sufficiently fanatical and not exactly 
according io evangelical rule. But the church in the begin- 
ning. it is hardly necessary to say, was no such generation. It 
had faith. [is ideal was in the world of things not seen and 
eternal. 
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Another special and extraordinary form of merit was found 
in the state of virginity. In the thud book of his 7 estimonia, 
Cyprian devotes a special bead (c. 32) 10 this subject, made up 
altogether of such Scriptural pussuges as eppear to him in point 
for establishing its claims. They are takeu partly from the Old 
Testameut, and partly from the New: Gen. iui: 16.—Math. 
xix: li, 12.—Luke xx: 34-35.—I Cor, vii: 1-7, 32-34.— 
Ex. xix: 15.—I Sam. xxi: 5.—Rev. xiv: 4. li is not to be 
questioned but that these passages, rightly considered, are of 
real force in favor of the principle which is here involved. 
They go to show, in harmony with the natural religious sense 
of the whole world, that virginity and continence are not a 
matier of indiff. rence in the service of God, but form in cer- 
tain circuinstances a special qualification of meeiness for com- 
ing before him in an acceptable manner. Such was the view . 
universally of the early church, back it would seem to the very 
time of the Apostles. Hence the great importance attached 
from the beginuing to the celibacy of the clergy. Hence the 
account made of widows and virgins, devoted io Gud and con- 
secraied to the service of the church. They form a standing 
class in the Christian congregation, as well known as any order 
of the clergy. Cyprian refers to them often, and speaks of 
their state always in terms of the highest respect. We have 
one tract from him, De Habitu Virginum, occupied wholly 
with this subject ; which while it brings into view some faults 
and disorders belonging to the system as it thea prevailed.in 
Carthage, and aims severely at their correction, may be said 
notwithstanding to overflow with veneration throughout for the 
institute iiself, us one that was feltto be of special oruameut aud 
worth for the Church. 

The tract opens with a representation of the necessity of 
Christian discipline in general, for the puiposes of salvation. 
Alldepends on knowing and firmly following the heavenly 
rules and preceps of the Gospel. Grace sets us free from our 
previous sins in bap ism, makes us whole, and then says: “ Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee.” The command 
of innocence follows the gift of soundness, (dat innocentie 
legem posiquam contulit sanitatem”) ; salutary discip.ine must 
compleie what by Divine privilege is thus hi ppily commenced 
and made possible. So in the case of every age and state. 
But here he has to do with a state that is special, and as such 
bound to a special rule of sanctification, ‘“ Our discourse is 
now to virgins. who in proportion as they stand higher in glory 
are also an object of greater concern. They are the flower of 
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the ecclesiastical stock, the beauty and ornament of spiritual 
grace. a joyous progeny, a work of praise and honor whole and 
incorrupt, the image of God reflecting the sanctity of our Lord, 
the more illustrious portion of Christ’s flock. Through these is 
made to rejoice, and in these largely flourishes, the glorious 
fecund.ty of the church as a mother; and the more the num- 
ber of virgins is made to abound, so much the more does the 
joy of the mother increase. 'T’o these we now speak, these we 
exhort, with affection rather than authority ; not as cluiming, in 
our extreme littleness and insignificance, (of which we are fully 
conscious,) any right of censure, but beeuuse the more concern 
quickens caution, the greater is our apprehension of the assaults 
of the Devil.” And so the tract then goes on to enforce, on the 
part of those to whom it is addressed, a whole and entire conse- 
cration to Christ, outwardly as well as inwardly, in the spirit of 
their special vocation and engagement, that such high distine- 
tion in the church might not fail finally of its proper heavenly 
reward. Virgins must look upon themselves as more than oth- 
ers dead to the present world. They were to consider them- 
selves married tothe Lod. In their case especially all orna- 
ments all attention to dress, all vain company, were to be con- 
sidered wholly out of place. They must not put themselves in 
any way of temptation ; they are bound to avoid even the ap- 
prarance of evil. Were any of them possessed of wealth ? 
This could be no reason for laying it out in mere worldly show. 
Let it be devoted to charitable uses. Let it be put out to inter- 
est with God. Let it go to feed Christ in the persons of the 
poor. Those who had renounced the world, and embraced a 
state so high above it, should walk and live accordingly. The 
way to heeven is narrow and hard in any case ; but the way of 
virginity, like that of martyrdom, as it looks towards a higher 
reward than that which awaits the common Christian | fe, lies 
also through greater d fliculties and calls for grenter diligence 
and care. Those who aspire to its celestial crown, cannot'go 
too far in dlivorcing themselves from every worldly interest and 
expectation, and may well count every sacrifice cheap that serves 
in any way to lrelp them forward in so noble a pursuit. There 
are different degrees of honor in heaven, for d-ferent degrees of 
merit ; as the seed which is sown in good ground is said to bring 
forth fruit, some an handred fold some sixty fold, some thirty- 
fold. The first hundred fold reward belongs to the martyrs. 
The second sixty-fold measure is reserved for virgins. Let them 
not shrink, with such prospect, from any self-demial required by 
their state. Let them remain steadily true to their vows. 
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Tn the world to come, we are told, the children of the resur- 
rection neither marry nor are given in marringe, but are equal 
to the angels.’ “ What others are to become thus heresfier,” the 
address continues, “ ye have begun to be already. Ye possess 
the glory of the resurrection even now in this world; ye pass 
through the world without the world’s contamination ; by per- 
severing in charity and virginity ye are equal to the angels of 
God. Only let the virginity remain compl te and inviolate, and 
hold on steadily as it bas bravely begun, seeking not outward 
ornamenis of jewelry and upparel, but ouly those of the spirit. 
Let it regard God and heaven, and not bring down the eyes 
which have been raised on high to the desues of the flesh or 
world, nor fix them on things of the earth.” 

The command to increase and multply, it is said in conelu- 
sion, had regard to the wants of the world when it was yet void 
of population ; it was for the use and service of nature. After 
it now comes, for such ascan bear it, the rule of celibacy, in 
the service of the world of grace. Nut as a command howev- 
er; but asa counsel only, submitted to free will aud choice. 

«Heaven is made up of many mansions ; among which a supe- 
tior place is reserved for such as accept this higher law All 
who come to the laver of baptism are there purged from their 
old pollution by a new birth; but this bears a churacter of spe- 
cial sanctity in those, who break in full with the desires of nature 
and the flesh. They bear emphatically, even here in the body, 
the image of the heavenly Adam. Such: is the hich merit of 
virginity, when found true to the terms of its own institution. 
* Let this be your affectionate industry and cure, O excellent 
virgins, who set apart to God and to Christ we already gone be- 
fore, in better and chief part, to the Lord to whom ye are con- 
secrated. Let those advanced in years «xercise authority over 
the younger ; let the younger encourage their associa.es. Rouse 
one another with mutual exhortations, provoke one anvther by 
virtuous competition to glory. Hold out biavely, go forward 
with spirit, reach happily the end. Only see that ye then bear 
us in mind, when virginity shall have begun iv you to wear its 
crown.” 

Here we have very clearly the Catholic conception of evan- 
gelical counsels, as they are called, offering to such as have 
power ro embrace them a higher form of righteousness than 
that which is necessary for all men as the conditicn sin ply of 
their salvation ; and along with this, as a mutter of course the 
conception also of a more than usual merit in the case of such 
eminent saints, as well as of a tile w a lurger measure. of 
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heavenly glory than is to be expected by others. In this way 
the door is thrown open at once for the whole ascetic system 
which fillsso much space, and plays eo important a purt, in the 
theology and religious life of the ancient church. 

It is the fashion with many in modern times, to dispose of all 
this side of Early Christianity in a very easy and summary 
way. They set it down at once fora wholesale corruption, 
brought into the church from the heathen world. The Oriental 
Philosophy abounded in ascetic maxims and practices. Gnos- 
ticism made a vast parade of similar delusions and dreams. 
Christianity resisted these errors; prevailed over them in fact in 
their foreign form; and then, strangely enough, wade room for 
the vanquished foe in her own bosom. We have bad occasion 
before to notice, how far this monstrous theory is carried by 
Isuae Taylor. The old ascetic system of the church he findsto 
be a wretched compound siinply of Buddhism and Brahminvism 
throughout, borrowed immediuely from the conquered Gnostic 
sects. ‘This is outrageously gross; and it is not easy to see 
certainly how it can be set in harmony with any sort of real faith 
whatever in the divine origin and true historical continuance of 
Christianity, asa revelation starting from Christ, and upheld 
by his Spirit. It represents however, as we all know, a widely 
extended theological school, both in the Episcopal body and on 
the outside of it, which at times affects to glory notwithstanding, 
(precious inconsistency and coniradiction!) in the purity and 
strength of the Primive Church, as a legacy of praise which it 
fancies itself entitled in some kind of way to consider peculiar- 
ly its own. Neander of course is fur more careful and just. 
And yet he too falls to some extent into the same view. ‘The 
relation of Christianity tothe world, he tells us, is a twofold one, 
it must first oppose its previous life as ruled by the principle of 
sin, and then take possession of it positively by filling the forms 
of nature with its own higher power. ‘The negative side of 
this process, coming before the other in the beginning, bad a 
tendency naturally to become extreme ; and the false asceticism 
of the Pagan and Gnostic worlds falling in at the same time 
with this posture of things, forced its way gradually into the 
mind of the church, and made the error complete (K. G. 2nd 
ed. I. p. 473-478.) 

This isthe exact counterpart of the supposed corruption of 
early Christianity, on another side, by the Jewish element. 
There the church having in the first place surmounted Judaism, 

~is represented as afterwards allowing it to come to a resurrection 
again in her owa bosom, and here the very same process is re- 
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garded as having place in the case of Paganism. In both 
cases, the conclusion is reached by adopting i the first place a 
hypothesis concerning the true nature of Christianity, whieh 
requires the facts exlubited in its actual history to be accounted 
for in this way. Give up the hypothesis, and the solution of 
itself at once fallsto the ground. The great question is always, 
whether the hypo:hezis is to be regarded as true or false. 

So far as the principle of the ascetic system is concerned, it 
would carry us quite too far to pretend to go into its examina- 
tion here. We can ouly say, that the general spirit of the New 
Testament, in our opiniwwn, tegether with the universal voice of 
natural religion in all ages of the world, and the religious in- 
stinet asit is felt by every unsophisticated mind, is full against 
the general position of Neand r; and that the form in which 
the subject is placed by Iswe ‘Taylor, and the school he repre- 
senis, is nothing sort of «a low theory of naiuratism, that will 
be found to be radically at war in the end with the universal 
conception of region in any truly supernatural form. 

We are now done with Cyprian and his theolegy. Our ob- 
ject has been to describe simply, rather than to explain or 
defend. We have wished however to make the picture p oper- 
ly coherent wit'r iiself, and to set one part of it in rig it relation 
always to another, So much was due, in a case of this sort, 
to simple hisiorical verity. If the representation may have prov- 
ed offensive to some, we are sorry for it; but we are not able 
io see well how it could be helped. What is the ground of 
dissatisfuction? That the subject should have been brought into 
inquiry or review at all? Or, that it should not have beeu fore- 
ed to present itself in quite ano her light?) Are we to be silent 
where history is concerned, or must we bend it into a false and 
deceitful shape, to escape the glare of uapleasant truth—and 
ihis too to please those, who ure forever wearying our ears with 
the stalest cant about intelligence, knowledve, free inquiry, com- 
ing to the light, ani other such commen places, and yet can 
bear no truth or fict, no inquiry or discussion whatever, that 
goes to disturb and unsettle in the least the profound sense they 
have of their own iufallibility 2? Cyprian’s system of religion, 
which was at the sume time that of his age, we have found to 
be mainly Catholic, and not Protestant. Ali is conditioned by 
the old Catholic theory of the Church ; all flows, from first to 
last,’in the channel of the ancient Creed. The whole is in 
such view in perfect harmony with itself. There is nothing 
broken or fragmentary in the scheme; and no unprejudiced 
mind can fail to see, taat it is in all material poinis, ia its fua- 





damental principles and leading elements, the same system that 
is presented to us in the Nicene period, and that is brought out 
still more fully afterwards in } Catholicism. of the middle 
ages. It is not the Protestantism of the sixteenth century, and 
much less the Puritanisin of the nineteenth. This then is the 
same result precisely that was reached in our articles on Early 
Christianity; only we have it here under a somewhat dif- 
ferent view. The result may not be agreeable or pleasant. 
But what of that? The only question is, whether it is true.. 
If it be so, we are bound to take it as it is, and to make of it 
afierwards what we can. Why should we not be willing to 
know the truth? Have we any interest in ignoring it, in shut- 
ting our eyes to it, in obstinately embracing instead of it a 
shadow ora lie. No sophistry can ever make early Christianity. 
to be the same thing with Protestantism. Episcopalianism 
here too, with alk its pretension and self-conceit, has just as little 
real historical bottom to stand “gee as the cause of the Reform- 
ation under a different furm. No part of the interest can ever 
be successfully vindicated, as being a repristination simply of 
what Christianity was in the beginning; and it is only a waste 
of strength, and a betrayal indeed of the whole cause, to pre- 
tend to make good ils assumptions and claims in any such yio- 
lently false way. Sooner or later history must revenge itself for 
the wrong it is thus made to bear. Any true defence of Pro- 
testantism, as all the waking part of the world is coming to see 
more and more, must be conducted in altogether different style. 
The fact now staied musi be admitied, and boldly looked in the 
face. Karly Christianity was in its coustitutional elements, not 
Protestantism, but Catholicism. ‘Thea there are but wo gen- 
eral ways of vindicating the Reformation. We must either 
make all previous Chrisiianity, back to the time of the Apostles, 
a Satanic apostacy and delusion, and say that the Church took 
a new siart in the sixteenth century, as original as that of the 
day of Pentecost, and a good deal more safe and sure ; which is 
to give up historical Christianity altogether, and so if we upder- 
stand it the whole conception also of a supernatural holy and. 
uposiolic church. Or else we must resort to the theory of his- 
torical development, by which the Catholic form of the ehurels 
shall be regarded as the natural and legitimate course of its. his- 
tory onward.to the time of the Reformation, and the state of 
things since be taken as a more advanced stage of that same 
previous life, struggling forward toa still higher and far more 
glerious consummation in time to come. To reject both of 
these solutions, and to quarrel only with the facts that imperi- 
VOL. I¥.—NO. VI. 36 * 
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ously require either one or the other as the only escape from the 
argument in favor of the Church of Rome, may well be pro- 
nounced obscurantism of the first order. 

We of course reject in full the unhistorical theory ; and one 
object we have had in view always, has been to expose its most 
insane and most perfectly untenable character. It is at last but 
a decent name for infidelity. Religion built on any such foun- 
dation as this, rests only on the sand or wind. We are shut up 
then of course, so far as we have any faith in Protestantism, to 
the theory of historical development, as the only possible way 
of setting itin living union with the Divine facet of early Chris- 
tianity. But this theory may be carried out in various ways, as 
we have shown on a former occasion. The methods of New- 
man, Rothe, Schaff, Thiersch, are not just the same. Neander 
too has in some respects his own scheme. The whole later 
German theology, in its better form, moves in the bosom of 
this theory, is constructed upon it, or at least takes it for granted, 
though often in a vague and indefinite way. If it be asked 
now, what precise construction we propose to apply to the sub- 
ject, we have only to say that we have none to offer whatever. 
That has been no part of our plan. If we even had a theory 
in our thoughts that might be perfectly satisfactory to our own 


mind, we would not choose to bring it forward in the present 
connection ; lest it might seem that the subject was identified in 
some way, with any such scheme of explanation.’ What we 
have wished, is to present the subject in its own separate and 
naked form, not entangled with any theory ; that it may speak 
for itself; that it may provoke thought ; that it may lead to 
some earnest and honest contemplation of the truth for its own 


* The “Obscurapvtism,” with which we have to deal in this whole case, 
is ever ready to lay hold of the vague charge of theory and speculation, for 
the purpose of setting aside the force of facts, which it has no power to 
answer and no will to admit. It would fain have it that all turns here on 
some philosophical hobby of historical development, in the interest of which 
facts are forced to do service in a strained and violent way. We have 
however no such hobby to offer or defend. For development as such, in 
any shape, we care not a fig. We would prefer greatly indeed to have the 
riddle of church history satisfactorily solved, without recourse to any such 
help. Our trouble is altogether with facts. The theorization is all on the 
other side. All starts in a particular theory of Christianity, to which both 
the Bible and Church History are there required to bend throughout. Then 
follows a scheme of exegesis violent enough. Then again a method or 
plan of history, the most unnatural that can well be conceived, and as 
purely ideal as any constraction of Hegel or Strauss. And this is to avoid 
speculation and “ philosephy falsely so called !” 
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sake. The importance of the subject, the nature of the facts in 
question, is not changed by any theory that may be brought for- 
ward for their right adjustment with the cause of Protestantism. 
This or that solution may be found unsatisfactory ; but still the 
facts remain just what they were before. - There they are, 
challenging our most solemn regard ; and it is much if we can 
only be brought to see that they are there, and to look them 
steadily in the face. We have had no theory to assert or 
uphold. We offer no speculation. Our concern has been 
simply to give a true picture of facts. The difficulty of the 
whole subject is of course clearly before our mind. We feel 
it deeply, and not without anxiety and alarm. But we are 
not bound to solve it, and have no more interest in doing 
so than others. We have not made the difficulty in any way. 
We are not responsible for it, and we have no mind or care 
at present to charge ourselves with the burden of its explana- 
tion. There it stands before the whole world. It is of age 
too, we may say, full formed and full grown ; let it speak thea 
for itself. 


J. W. N. 
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NEANDER AS A CHURCH HISTORIAN.' 


Dr. Aveustus Neanper forms an epoch in the development 
of Protestant Church Historiography, as much as Flacius in the 
16th. century, Arnold at the close of the 17th, Mosheim and 
somewhat later Semler in the 18th; and was by general con- 
sent distinguished accordingly, evem before his death (1850), 
with the honorary title, “ Father of Modern Church History.” 
We have from him, in the first place, a large work, unfortunate- 
ly not finished, on the General History of the Christian Church, 
which extends from the death of the Apostles almost to the time 
of the Reformation ;* in the next place, a special work on the 
Apostolical Period,* and one also on the Life of Christ (1837, 
5th ed. 1849), which together serve as a foundation for the main 
work; then several valuable historical monographies, on Julian 
the Apostate (1812), St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1813, 2nd ed. 
1849), the Gnostic Systems (1818), St. John Chrysosiom (1821, 
3rd ed. 1848), the Anti-Gnostic Tertullian (1825, 3rd ed. 1849); 
and finally some collections of smaller publications, historical 
for the most partin their contents, in which he describes single 
persons or revelations of the Christian life, from original sources 
indeed, but yet in more popalar form for the practical religious 
use of a larger public—~above all his “ Denkwurdigkeiten aus 
der Geschichte des christlichen Lebens” (3 volumes, 1822, 3rd 
ed. 1845), a series of edifying life pictures from the first eight 
centuries of the Church. 

Neander was fitted, as few have been, for the great vocation of 
a historian of the Church of Jesus Christ. By birth and early 
training an Israelite, and in trutha genuine Nathanael spirit, full 
of childlike simplicity and Messianic longings, in youth an en- 
thusiastic disciple of the Grecian philosophy, particularly of 
Plato, who became for him, as he had: been for Origen and other 
church fathers,a scientific schoolmaster to Christ*—he had, when 


* Comp. my “ Recollections of Neander” in the January number of thr Mer- 
cersburg Review for 1851, and “ Neander’s Jugendjahre” in the Kirehenfreund 
for 1851, p. 283 ff. 

*In 6 volumes, or £1 parts, from 1825 to 1852, the last of which com- 
prising the period preparatory to the Reformation was published after bis 
death, from manuscripts leftin very fragmentary form, by Candidate 
Schneider. The first four volumes have appeared since 1€42 in a second 
improved edition. 

* Geschichte der [flanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apos- 
tel, in two volumes 1932, 4th ed. 5847. 

* In the academical gymnasium at Hambuzg already, Plato and: Plutarch 
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he received holy baptism in the seventeenth year of his 
made the course inwardly, we may say, of the world’s histori 
paration for Christianity, the religious process of Judaism and 
ism in their direct current towards the and had thus 
broken his path already to the only right int of church 
history, where Jesus Christ is viewed as the end towards which 
humanity strives,the centre of all history and the key that alone 
can unlock its mysterious sense. Richly endowed in mind and 
soul, free from all domestic cares, an eunuch from his mother’s 
womb and this too for the kingdom of heaven’s sake (Matth. 
xix: 12), without sense for the external distractions and vanities 
of life, a stranger in the material world, which in his last years 
was withdrawn even from his outward eye—all qualified and 
disposed him to bury himself, during a long and unbroken 
academical career from 1811 to 1850, in the sufl contemplation 
of the spirit world, to explore the past, and to make himself at 
home among the mighty dead, whose thinking and working be- 
longed to eternity. As regards theology, he was primarily a 
disciple of the gifted Schleiermacher, under whose electrifying 
influence he fell during his university studies at Halle, and by 
whose side he afterwards stood for many years as colleague in 
Berlin. He always thankfully acknowledged the great merits 
of this German Plato, who in a period of general apostacy from 
faith rescued so many young men from the iron embrace of Ra- 
tionalism, and conducted them at least to the threshold of the 
most holy place ;* but he was led himself to take notwithstand- 
ing amore positive course, and set himself free accordingly from 
the pantheistic and deterministic elements which adhered to the 


were his favorite study. The intimate friend of his youth, William New- 
mann, whose sirname he afterwards assumed in Greek form at his baptism, 
with expressive reference at the same time to his inward change, wrote of 
David Mendel, as Neander was originally called, a. 1806 (in Chamisso’s 
Works VI, p. 241, f.): “ Plato is his idol, and his constant watch-word ; he 
pores ever him day and night, and there are few probably who take him in 
so entirely or with such full reverence. It is wonderful, how he has be- 
come allthis so wholly without foreign influence, by mere self-reflection 
and honest true study. Without knowing much of ihe Romantic Philoso- 
hy, he has constructed it for himself, and found the germs for doing so in 
ato. ‘On the world around him he has learned to look with sovereign 
contenrpt.” See, for a fuller view of Neander’s education, the “ Kirchen- 
“Tees suiaiie Mepciats anti The half 
* Comp. especially "s afticle on century im ate 
‘ time, in the i fe established by 


rela- 

“ Deutsch. Dr. Mil- 

Dr. Nitesch and himself, 1st Vol. 1850, p. 7 . Se gives his view 
fange in relation to Schieiermacher. 
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system of his master from the study of Spinoza. This was 
for him of the greatest consequence ; for it is only on the ground 
of the recognition of a personal God, and of free personal 
men, that history can ever come to its right sense or worth. In 
his own particular department he was at any rate apart from this 
entirely independent ; since Schleiermacher’s strength lay in 
criticism, dogmatics and ethics, and notin church history, al- 
though by his spiritual intuitions he exerted on this also no 
doubt a quickening influence. 

From the beginning of his public activity thus, Neander ap- 
peared as one of the leading founders of the new evangelical 
theology of Germany, and its most conspicuous representative 
on the field of ecclesiastical and dogmatic history. His first and 
greatest merit now consists in this, that in opposition to the 
say intellectual and negatively critical method of Rational- 
ism, he brought the religious and practical element of history 
again to its rights, without doing the least wrong at the same 
time to the claims of science. This comes into view very clear- 
ly in the preface already to the first volume of his great work, 
where he declares it to be the main object of his life to set forth 
the history of Christ, “as a speaking proof of the divine power 
of Christianity, as a school of christian experience, a voice of edi- 
fication, instruction and warning, sounding through all centuries, 
for all who are willing to hear.” ‘True, he comes behind no 
one in learning; with the church fathers in particular he was 
by years of intercourse most intimately familar; and although 
with his hearty dislike for all vanity and affectation, he never 
makes any parade with citations, his pertinent and conscientious 
manner of quoting still serves to show everywhere a most per- 
fect mastery of the sources: for it is not by the number of cita- 
tions, which at any rate may be had from second or third hand 
cheaply enough, but in their independence, reliability, and criti- 
cal selection, that we may recognize the genuine scholar. With 
the most thorough knowledge of his material is joined also in 
him almost every other quality necessary for a scientific histo- 
rian, a spirit of critical inquiry always profound, a happy power 
of combination, and no small talent for the genetic development 
of religious characters and their theological systems. But the 
theoretic matter is with him everywhere pervaded by a pious, at 
once earnest and yet gentle and deeply humble spirit. As Spe- 
ner and Franke formerly, so N likewise views theology, 
and uently church history also, not as an exercise sim ly 
of the mypre) deig waph lor va eet business of the heart at 
the same time, and has for his chosen motte: Pectus est quod 
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theologum facit.* On this account, his works have a great ad- 
vantage over the productions of the modern Tubingen school, 
as weil as over the Text Book of Gieseler, which in point of 
learning and acute investigation at least deserves to be consider- 
ed of equal distinction ; in the case of which moreover we are 
bound to consider, that the author pursues a different object, 
and by his invaluable extracts from the original sources compen- 
sates in part for what of life may be wanting in the dry skele- 
ton of his text. Neander moves through the history of the 
church with believing sense and devotional spirit; Gieseler with 
critical keenness of vision and cold intellect. The first lives in 
his heroes, thinks, feels, acts, and suffers with them ; the second 
surveys their rmovements from abroad, without love or hatred, 
without sympathy or antipathy. The one kisses reverently the 
footsteps of his Lord and Saviour, wherever he may meet him ; 
the other remains passionless and indifferent before even the 
most glorious revelations of the Christian life.’ 

This Christian religious spirit now, which rules Neander’s 
historical writings, and his whole habit of thought, is still farther 
distinguished for its comprehensive liberality and evangelical 
catholicity. He differs fiom the subjective and unchurchly 
pietism of an Arnold and Milner, who likewise exalted the 
practical element, but were able to find it for the most part only 
among heretics and dissenters, not only by incomparably corer 
learning and science, but in this also, that though himself dis- 
posed too more than he should have been to patronize certain 
heretics he still finds, with right feeling nevertheless, the main 
stream of the Christian life, in the uninterrupted succession of 
the Christian Church. From the orthodox Protestant, stiffly 
polemical style of history, on the other hand, which prevailed 
in the 17th century, he differs no less in this, that although con- 
stitutionally inclined rather to the German Lutheran type in its 


* Those Hegelians who made themselves merry over this motto, and gave 
Neandcr in derision the title of a “ pectoral theologian,” only exposed in do- 
ing so their own shame. We cannot make theology too earnest or practi- 
cal; for it has to do with nothing less than the everlasting welfare or woe 
of never dying souls. 

' True, Gieseler also requires of the church historian “ Christian relig- 
ious spirit,” on the right ground, ihat “ we can never have a just historical 
apprehension of a foreign spiritual manifestation in any case, without re- 
La tm Bo in ourselves” (Einl. § 5); but there is little trace of this cer- 
tainly ‘in his text, as from his rationalistic standpoint was naturally to be 
expected : " 
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moderate Melancthonian form,*he rises notwithstanding above the 
limits of Confessionalism, and attaches himself to the standpomt 
of the Union, where Lutheran and Reformed Protestantism are 
apprehended as mutually supplemental parts of a higher whole. 
But his sympathies go away far beyond the Reformation, and 
take in also the peculiar forms of Catholic piety. Forto him 
in truth the universal history of the Church is no accidental 
aggregate merely of outward facts, but a closely connected pro- 
cess of development or evolution, and an unbroken succession 
of the life of Christ through all centuries. He has won in par- 
ticular the priceless merit, of having introduced a more correct 
judgment of the whole church before the Reformation; and 
above all of having brought home te the Protestant conscious- 
ness the theology of the church fathers over against the oldest 
forms of heresy, not in the service of this or that party, but in 
the interest purely of truth, without prejudice and in the way of 
living reproduction. This he did first in his monographies. 
In Tertullian, he drew a sketch of the African church of the 
second and third centuries, and taught the world rightly to. ap- 
preciate this much misunderstood, rough but still natively vigor- 
ous Christian character, the patriarch of the Latin theology. 


In John Chrysostom, he portrayed the greatest orator, interpre- 
ter, and saint of the ancient Greek church.- In Bernard of 
Clairvaux, he characterised with warm, though by no means 
blind admitation, the worthiest a oe of monkery, of 


the crusades, and of the practical church mysticism, out of the 
bloom period of the previously so litle known and so much 
decried Catholic middle ages. So did he feel himself at home 
in all periods, because he was met in all, though under different 
forms, by the same Christ. By such life sketches drawn from 
the original sources, and then by the connected representation 
of his larger work, he contributed mightily to force open the 
barriers of Protestant prejudice and bigotry, and to make room 
in some measure for a right understanding between Catholicism 
and Protestantism on historical ground. He appropriated to 
himself the deeply significant word of the Jansenist Pascal, one 
of his favorite writers: “ Ln Jesus-Christ toutes les contra- 
dictions sont accordées,” and saw accordingly in these great 


* Among all the characters of church history there is hardly one, with 
whom Neander had more resemblance, both of light and shadow, than with 
Melancthon, Both are of the John-like nature, of the mild, amiable, peace- 
loving, conciliatory, yielding temperament, and both may be considered in 
an eminent sense Praeceptores Germaniae. 
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antagonisms of church history also no irreconcilable contradic- 
tion, but two equally necessary, reciprocally complemental man- 
ifestations of the same Christianity—the reconciliation of which 
in some future time he looked forward to with joyous hope, as 
something that seemed to him already typically foreshadowed 
in the disciple of completion and love.’ 

This wide hearted view of history, however, and unpreju- 
diced acknowledgment of the great church facts of antiquity 
and the middle ages, which may lead possibly at last to still 
more weighty practical consequences than any which he him- 
self could foresee or approve, has its ground with Neander, not 
by any means in a Romanizing tendency, which lay quite off 
from him and never entered his mied, but in his mild John- 
dike Melancthonian temperament partly, and partly in his genu- 
inely Protestant toleration and right valuation of the idea of 
personality and individuality—or in such a subjectivity, as 
raised a barrier against ultra-Protestant bigotry, no less than 
against Romanism or the absorpiion of the particular by the 
authority of the general. In this he is a true disciple of 
Schleiermacher, who iu spite of the Spinozistic background of 
his philosophy possessed an extraordinarily keen eye for the 
apr and individual, and maintained everywhere its rights. 

hat he asserted thus in the sphere of speculation and doctrine 
mainly, Neander carried out in history. He was pervaded 
with the conviction, that the free spirit of the Gospel could 
never exhaust itself in any fixed given form, but required for 
the complete representation of its infinite fulaess a great variety 
of ‘forms and tendencies. Hence he so oftea makes the obser- 
vation, that Christianity, the leaven which is destined to per- 
wade the whole of humanity, does not destroy natural capaci- 
ties, national and individual distinctions, but only refines and 
sanctifies them ; hence he shows himself such a friend to vari- 
ety and'freedem of development, and such a foe te all constraint 
and unifermity ; hence his taste for monographies, and the im- 
pulse he gave to the wider cultivation of this most important 
method of handling church history, which by the mirror of 
seme single representative personality holds up an entire period 
in concrete exhibition ; hence the Jove and patience and con- 
scientious truth, indifferent to nothing however small, with 


* Comp. the closing words of ‘his history of the Apostolical charch, and 
the Bedication of ube second edition of the first fags hd his loraer. work 
to Schelliag, wheie he alludes with approbation to his idea of three stages 
of development answering to the three Aposiles Peter, Pay!l, and John, 
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which he follows the men and systems he unfolds, to whatever 
nation, time or tendency they may belong, in all their relations, 
circumstances and positions, in order then to collect the scatter- 
ed particulars again into one organic general image, and to 
refer them to the idea that remains through all changes in unity 
always with itself. From the sacred reverence he had in this way 
for the image of God in the personality of man is to be explain- 
ed finally the respect and popularity, which this no less pious 
than learned church father of the nineteenth century enjoys, in 
higher degree than any other theologian of modern times, 
among almost all parties of Protestantism, not only in Germany, 
but also in France, Holland, England, Scotland, and America, 
nay, so far as difference of ecclesiastical standpoint at all allows 
it, among liberal minded scholars even of the Roman Catholic 
church itself. He stands before us in this view as a true man of 
mediation, in the fairest sense of the word, in the midst of the 
different tendencies of the distracted Christianity of the present 
time, and has still as such a great and noble mission for a long 
time yet to fulfil by his writings. 

Summing up what has now been said, the innermost pecu- 
liarity, the fairest ornament and most abiding worth, of Neand- 
er’s treatment of church history, may be said to consist in the 
organic interpenetration and living marriage of the two elements 
of science and practical religion. ‘The interest of edification 
is not attached outwardly to the subject in the form of pious re- 
flection and declamation, but grows forth from it in a natural 
way; itis the spirit, which animates and fills the history of 
Christianity as such. Neander is religious, not although, but 
because he is scientific, and he is scientific because he is religious. 
That is the only sort of edification we may expect from a learn-- 
ed work, but which also we must expect, where it bas Christi- 
anity and its historical development for its contents, Such 
benefit therefore ought never to be lost. A church historian 
without faith and piety is only able at best ta set before us, in- 
stead of the living body of Christ, a cold marble statue without 
seeing eye or feeling heart. 

But the task of church history calls for still more than this, 
in order that it may be completely fulfilled. While we respect 
and admire in Neander the organic union of the scientific 
with the religious element, we miss in him on the other hand 
the reconciliation of the scientific with the ehurchly element. 
We mean by this first a want of decided erthodory. In his 
treatment of the Life of Jesus and of the Apostolical Period, 
we meet views on the Holy Scriptures, their inspiration and 
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authority, as well as doubts on the strictly historical character of 
certain sections of the evangelical history, and on the genuine- 
ness of single books of the ecclesiastical canon, (namely, the 
First Epistle to Timothy, the Second Epistle of Peter, and the 
Apocalypse,) which though by no means rationalistic indeed, 
are nevertheless somewhat too loose and indefinite, and make 
‘oo many and at times tooserious concessions, in our judgment, 
to modern criticism. His Life of Jesus particularly is in this 
respect, among all his works, the one that least satisfies the de- 
mands of sound faith, however much we must respect also the 
honesty and tender conscientiousness that lie commonly at the 
ground of his critical hesitations and doubts. There is on this 
difficult field at all events a scepticism, which in a moral view is 
more deserving of respect than that rapid and positive dogmat.- 
ism, which either denies or carelessly cuts the Gordian knot, 
instead of bestowing serious and laborious pains on its solution. 
Full and unconditional reverence for the holy word of God, 
however, which we miss more or less in the whole Schleier- 
macherian school, requires in such cases, where science is not 
yet able to clear up what is dark, an humble bringing of reason 
into captivity to the obedience of faith, or a present suspension 
of decisive judgment, in the hope that farther and deeper inqui- 
ry may lead to more satisfactory resuits. 

Then again however we must pronounce the theological and 
historical standpoint of Neander so far unchurchly also, as he 
does not sufficiently recognize tne objective and realistic charac- 
ter of Christianity and the Church, and betrays through all he 
has written on the subject, a disposition to resolve the whole 
mystery into something purely inward and ideal. In this respect 
he appears to us quite too little Catholic, in the real and histori- 
cal sense of the word. True; he is neither a Gnostic, nora 
Baptist, nor a Quaker, although he often throws out expressions, 
which torn from their connection sound very favorably for these 
hyper-spiritualistic sects. He by no means mistakes the objec- 
tive forces of history, and knows well how to estimate the real- 
istic element in men, such as Tertullian, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Bernard, and even in the Popes and Schoolmen, up to a certain 
point. He has much to say indeed of general spiritual tenden- 
cies which reveal themselves in individuals, and the opposite 
terms of idealism and realism, rationalism -and supernaturalism, 
logical intelligence and mystical contemplation, and the various 
combinations of these tendencies, belong to the standing cate- 
gories of his treatment of history. But then, in the first place, . 
he carries these differences himself for the most part back again 
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to a merely psychological basis, to the different constitutions of 
human nature, that is, to a purely subjective ground; and the 
prevailing point of view with him is, that the kingdom of God 
forms itself from individuals, or in some sense from below up- 
wards, so that, as Schleiermacher has once said, “ the doctrinal 
system of the church is formed out of the opinions of individu- 
als.” Inthe next place we see plainly, that he himself is of 
spiritualistic and idealistic constitution, and does not always hap- 
pily avoid the dangers, to which this in its own part needful and 
legitimate tendency is exposed. Hence his partiality for the 
Alexandrian Fathers, Clemens and Origen: Hence his too fa- 
vorable representation, as it seems to us, of Gnosticism, particu- 
larly of Marcion, whom be even raises, on account of his pseu- 
do-Pauline hostility to Catholic tradition, into a forerunner of 
the Reformation—which, if it were true, would do this very 
poor service: Hence his overstrained love of equity towards all 
heretical and schismatical movements, in which he sees almost 
always from the start the presence of some deep moral and re- 
ligious interest, even where they rest clearly on the most wilful 
insurrection against lawful authority,—a love of equity, which, 
though not by any means in so high a degree as with the sect- 
patron Arnold, runs into a want of equity towards the historical 
charch: Hence his undisguised dislike for all that he terms the 
re-introduction of the legal Jewish standpoint, with its special 
priesthood and outward service, into the Catholic Church; in 
which he sees a contradiction to the free standpoint of St. Paul, 
and to the idea of the universal priestheod, (which however 
even under the Old ‘Testament had place along with the special 
priesthood, comp. } Pet. ii: 9 with Ex. xix: 6); although he 
cannot himself avoid attributigg to this legalism a pedagogic 
mission at least for the education of the ‘Teutonic nations: 
Henee his indifference towards fixed church organization, and 
his aversion toall confessional constraint in the Protestant church, 
whieh strikes him as * bondage to the letter,” “ mechanism of 
forms,” and “symbololatry.” “True, as regards this last point, 
we must allew him sight ia the main over against those, whe 
would repristinate vi ef armis some particular confession of the 
past, the exclusive Lutheranism for instance of the Form ef 
Coneord, without any regard to the enlarged necessities of the 
present time; and stil more ground wag there for his zeal 
against the philosophieal tyranny of the Hegelian intellectual- 
ists and pentheists, who in the zenith of their prosperity aimed 
at supplanting the worm-full life of Christianity, by their dry 
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scholasticism and unfruitful traffic in dialectic forms.‘ But still 
the theological school of which we here speak is plainly want- 
ing in a proper appreciation of the significance of law and au- 
thority in general,—a defect, that hangs in close connection’ 
with the false view we find taken of the Old ‘Testament in 
Schleiermacher’s theology and philosophy of religion, as- well 
as with his onesided half-Gnostic ultra-Paulinism. The free- 
dom for which Neander so zealously contends is seemingly of 
the latitudinarian sort, loses itself at times in the indefinite and 
wilful, and would cover for example Sabellian, Semi-arian, 
Anabaptist, Quakerish, and other dangerous errors, with the 
mantle of charity. Much as we may respect the noble mind 
that lies at the bottom of this, we must never forget still the 
weighty maxim, that true freedom can thrive only in the sphere 
of authority, the single only in the form of suitable subordina- 
tion to the general, and that genuine eatholicity is just as exclu- 
sive towards error, as it is wide-hearted towards the different re- 
fractions of truth. , 
Christianity and Churchliness are viewed by Neander more 
or less as contraries, while both those conceptions, according to 
the mind at least of the Ancient Church both of the East and 
of the West, are at bottom the same, and one the measure 
always of the other. Even the title of his large work: “ Gen- 
eral History of the Christian Religion and Church,” séems to 
involve the idea, whith at all events may very easily take its 
rise from the Protestant view of the world, that there is a 
Christian religion out of and beside the Church. We venture 
on this no positive decision, but believe that such a separation can 
hardly be reconciled with Paul’s doctrine of the church, as the 
* body of Jesus Christ,” as the “ fulness-of him that filleth all 
in all.” The future must show, whether Christianity can be 
upheld without the Divinely founded: institution of the 
Church;* that is, whether the soul can exist without the 


‘In this war with the Hegelian philosophy and its panlogism, he gave 
way frequently, in occasional utterances of his prefaces and still more in 
private conversations, to a sort of impatience and heat, which seemed to be 
in contradiction to his otherwise so placid and mild spirit. But hatred in 
this case was only reversed love, Let us bear in mind the polemical zeal 
of 8t. John against the Gnosties of his day. 

*In which case, for example, the Bible and Tract Societies, (or accord- 
ing to Dr. Rothe ihe State,) would assume the functions of the Ministry, 
and instead of being in the church as auxiliary associations would usurp 
its place, and set it aside as no longer necessary. We are of the opinion 
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body, or must at last resolve itself into a ghost or Gnostic phan- 
tom, as certainly as the body without the soul sinks into a dead 
corpse. In the meantime we hold fast to the maxim: Where 
Christ is, there also is the Church, his body, and where the 
Church is, there Christ, her Head, is also, and all grace; and 
what God hath joined together, let not man put assunder. 

With these main faults of Neander’s Church History, which 
we have grouped together under the conception of unchurchli- 
ness in the broad sense of the term,—though on the other hand 
to be sure with the merits also before mentioned,—stand more 
or less closely connected several other subordinate defects. 
Neander is, so to speak, the historian pre-eminently of the é- 
visible church, and has thus exhibited the development of the 
Christian doctrine and Christian life, especially so far as these 
express themselves in single theologians and pious men, in the 
most thorough and original way, herein surpassing in general 
all his predecessors. On the other hand, in all that pertains 
more to the external manifestation of the church, to its bodily 
form, he takes, by reason of the inward, contemplative, idealis- 
tic turn of his mind, less interest. ‘This shows itself immedi- 
ately in the sections on the polity of the church, which is treat- 
ed by him even in the first ages in a very unsatisfactory manner, 
under the influence of his antipathy to the hierarchical ele- 
ment, (which however began undeniably to unfold itself in 
the second century already, as is shdwn by the Epistles of 
Ignatius, charged by him with interpolation even in their short- 
er form without sufficient ground). For the worldly and politi- 
cal side of ecclesiustical history, which comes into view particu- 
larly in the sphere of church polity, the relations of the Church 
with the State, the web of huinan passions, which unfortunately 
mix themselves at all times even with the most sacred affairs, 
the good man _ besides, with his guileless childlike simplicity of 
spirit and his recluse student life, had indeed no particularly 
sharp eye.’ Whilst however he notices but litde small and 





however, that in the same proportion in which Tract Societies and other 
such voluntary associations, might pretend to go beyond their original 
sphere, and put themselves into the place of God’s church, they would lose 
also the confidence of the sound Christian public and the blessing of hea- 
vena. 

* Dr. Hagenbach, in his fine article on Neander in the “ Studien und Kriti- 
ken”’ 1852, p. 588, takes notice also of this honorable defect of his charac- 
ter, and adds the remark: “ The other extreme to him is found we may say 
ia Gfrorer, who takes a pleasure in tracing the workings of intrigue and 
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low motives, he enters so much the more carefully into the 
deeper and more noble springs of actions and events, and sub- 
stitutes thus for the outward pregmatism of his instructor Planck, 
who often derives the most important controversies from the 
most accidental circumstances and the most corrupt purposes, a 
far more spiritual pragmatism by which the interest of religion 
becomes the main factor of church history. If he causes us 
also almost to forget at times that the kingdom of God is in 
this world, it is only to make so much the more conspicuous 
instead of this the weightier truth of that declaration of Christ, 
which he has very characteristically prefixed to each volume of 
his larger work: ‘* My kingdom is not of this world.” 

In the same way the excellent Neander lacked also a cultiva- 
ted sense for the aesthetic and artistic side of church history— 
a defect, which again however appears likewise as the shadow 
of a virtue, grounded in the unworldly character of his mind. 
Had he lived in the first centuries, like Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian and others, he might have seen in art, which was 
then so shamefully abused in the service of heathen idolatry, a 
vain show at war with the humble condition of the church, if 
not an actual “ pomp of the devil.” So far indeed now he 
does not go; he stands in no Puritanic opposition of principle 
to art, for just the all pervading leaven-like nature of the Gospel 
is one of his favorits thoughts; he defends even the use of 
painting “for the glorification of religion, agreeably to the 
spirit of Christianity, which ought to reject nothing purely 
human, but should appropriate, penetrate, and refine all rather, 
for its own use,”’' and approves in his account of the image 
controversies the middle view, which keeps equally clear of 
iconolatry and iconomachy as being both alike extremes. But 
a thorough examination of the influence which Christianity 
exercised just on this department of human life, a history of 
church sculpture, painting, architecture, music, and poetry, as 
well as of all that belongs to the show and symbolism of the 
medieval Catholic worship, is not to be looked for in his works. 
In this respect he is far surpassed by the spirited, though at the 
same time much less spiritual, Hase, who has first woven the 
history of Christian art, with fine taste, into the general body of 





chicanery, but leaves out of sight in doing so the religious agency: see 
for example, the notice of the Gottesehalk controversy in his history of ‘the 
Carlovtngians.” 

' K. G. IIL. p. 400. 
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church history, in short but characteristic and pointed sketches. 
This indifference of Neander however to the beautiful as such, 
is fairly balanced to.a great extent by the advantage on the 
other hand, that he does not allow himself to be repelled, like 
polite wits and worlkdlings, by the homely and r estate, in 
which the Divine is ofien veiled upon earth, but knows how to 
appreciate the heavenly treasure in earthen vessels, the rich 
kernel beneath even a rough shell, or as he himself says in 
relation to Tertullian, “discerns the stamp of divinity in real 
life and brings it into view from what serves to obscure it in the 
present world.”” 

From the game point of view lastly are we to judge also of 
Neander’s styi®; which moves, heavily forward, as is well known, 
with tedious uniformity and wearisome verbosity, without any 
picturesque alternation of light and shadow, without rhetorical 
elegance or polish, without comprehensive classification, like a 
noiseless stream over an unbroken plain, and so far ean by no 
means be recommended as a pattern of historical delineation ; 
but which on the other side again, by its inartificial naturalness, 
its contemplative GemiithlichKeit, its quiet presentation of the 
subject in hand, interests sound feeling and forms a true mirror 
of the finest features of the great man’s character, his simplicity: 
and Aumility. What is right here appears to us to lie some- 
where in the middle, between the unadorned and uncolored 
plainness of a Neander and the dazzling brilliancy of a Macau. 
lay. 

In spite of all the faults now mentioned, Neander still re- 
mains, whem we take all together, the greatest church historian 
which the nineteenth century thus far has produced ; great too 
especially im this, that he never allowed himself, with all his 
reputation, to lose the sense of that sinfulness and infirmity 
which cleaves to every work of man in this world,* and wiil 





‘Preface to the second edition of his “ Antignosticus or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian,” p. xi. Comp. also the striking remarks of Hagenbach, |. c. p. 589, 
f., who for the completion of historical science rightly demands, that it 
* should take up-in a living way the most different impressions of all times 
into the mirror of the fancy, copy the past with artistic treedom, create it 
as it were anew, and breathe into long since deparied states the power uf a 
fresh life, without suffering itself still to be blinded by their charm. This 
is the bond of poetry with history, towards which the modern age strives.” 

*Comp. the touching close of his Words of Dedication to his friend 
Dr. Julius Miller, in the second edition of Tertullian, written one year be- 
tore’his death: “ although with you I well know, that no man is worthy of 
celebrity and honor, that in all we know or do we are-and remain beggars 


and sinners.” 
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all his comprehensive knowledge regarded himself, with right 
self-appreciation, as among mony others a forerunner merely of 
that new creative epoch of Christianity, old and yet forever 
young, towards which he so gladly his vision, with the 
etical gaze of faith and hope, from the midst of the errors 
and confusions that surrounded him in the present. “ We 
stand,” says he,* “ on the confines between an eld and a new 
world, which is about to be called into being by the eternall 
old and eternally new Gospel. For the fourth time a life-epoch 
for the human race is in preparation by means of Christianity ; 
we can furnish accordingly i every retpect but pioneer work for 
the period of the new creation, when after the regeneration of 
life and science the mighty acts of God will be proclaimed with 
new tongues of fire.” 
Mercersburg, Pa. P. 8. 





* Preface to his Leben Jesu, Lst ed. p, ix, f- 
VOL. IV.—NO. VI. 37° 
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CHURCH SKEPTICISM. 


WE said in our previous article, that the church as a divine 
constitution, embodying and thus making continuous the force 
of the incarnation, must ever work as a supernatural principle, 
taking up and incorporating into itself, by virtue of its own 
power, the entire life of the world, which as natural cannot by 
any process within itself reach or even apprehend the supernat- 
ural. Under this aspect we have conceived the church to pre- 
sent herself as an object of faith in the Creed. She comes 
from above, challenging our regard as containing in herself the 
full revelation of the kingdom of God. The whole force of the 
new creation in Christ, becomes operative in her bosom only, as 
the proper channel of its continuation, and the living organ of 
its development. 

This whole view, it is plain to be seen, bases itself upon the 
fact, that in the incarnation the pessibility of this is in some way 
made real; for if we have here no supernatural force entering 
in a real and living way into the constitution of nature, answera. 
ble to this purpose, we must discard both the church and the 
incarnation as proper objects of faith, at least in the sense of 
the Creed. If the incarnation does not prove itself to be a di- 
vine fact, containing iu itself the sure evidence of its perpetuity, 
and necessitating by its very existence and nature an organisin 
like that of the church, to carry forward and accomplish its own 
design by being permeated at every point with its own force, we 
are absolutely compelled to consider the church a human insti- 
tution merely, capable, it is true, of being an object of expe- 
rience, but never an object of faith. In this latter view, of 
course, the church cannot as in the Creed stand over against the 
world, by carrying along in her own bosom a new order of life, 
but must be taken to be the product only of the world’s life, 
humanizing but never in the proper sense christianizing. The 
law of her being, in this sense, must be simply the natural 
workings of that power of subsumption, by which the free self- 
conscious activities of the individual are made to subserve 
necessarily the interests and advance the development of human- 
ity asa whole. Instead of being a new creation, filled with 
the powers of the world to come, and whose atmosphere is holi- 
ness, which is in itself far beyond the power of human will or 
reason, she must be taken to be but a confederation, having for 
its highest end the advancement of civilization and the culture 
of morality. Her cultus can thus have no divine significance 
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or force, into which we can enter in the full submission of faith: 
neither can her unity in this sense be at all organic or even 
necessary. 

If we adopt this view, it is evident that we must completely 
surrender our faith, for this involves in its very nature the con- 
sciousness of the presence of such a new order of life, as that 
contained in the church, according to the idea of the creed, 
together with an acknowledgment of it in the way of submis- 
sion to its authority ; for only in this submission is there any 
possibility of our becoming subjects of its redemptive force.— 
“ Believe and be baptized, and ye shall be saved,” is the divine 
command, based upon the divine commission going before ; 
which gives us an absolute assurance, that the kingdom of God 
is actually at hand for the purpose of this salvation. ‘The ob- 
jective itself here determines the act of faith, making the very 
trial of faith to consist in an unreserved acknowledgment of its 
force. ‘“ This is the condemnation, that light has come into 
the world, but ye prefer darkness:” that the powers of the 
world to come are here set before you in an outward visible 
way, and that ye are self condemned if ye do not, in the obedi- 
ence of faith, renounce your own self judgment, and submit to 
be ruled by their force and directed by their guidance. It isim- 
possible here that experience should first determine the condi- 
tions of such faith, for only in the exercise of it is Christian ex- 
perience at all made possible. Submission here is the prior 
act, which introduces us into this new world, which alone can 
answer the capacity of faith or afford material for its appropria- 
tion and its experience. Equally impossible also is it, that na- 
ture should in any sense determine that which is thus above 
nature ; for reason cannot even apprehend this new order of 
existence, only as it is pervaded by its power. As well might 
the vegetable comprehend the animal, or the material the imma- 
terial. Hence by destroying the proper object of faith, we de- 
stroy faith itself, and the theory which leads to this properly 
constitutes, as we have said, church skepticism. 

To avoid a theory of this kind, which tegards the church as 
properly no object of faith, and which therefore is so infidel in 
its character and so pernicious in its consequences, we have en- 
deavored to maintain that the incarnation ts a divine fact, and 
that the church as perpetuating its divine force, is fully com- 
mensurate with all the purposes of salvation. In doing this we 
have necessarily made the doctrine of Christ’s person the fun- 
damental ground, as determining the nature of the church, and 
fully illustrating the idea of Christianity. Such a position we 
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have conceived it to hold in the mind of the church in her ear- 
liest period, and to this end have examined somewhat minutely 
the general spirit of the epistles of Ignatius. In these we have 
found that the church is made to rest immediately upon the 
person of Christ, who “ was anointed that be might breathe into 
her incorruptibility.” Every where isthe church represented as 
the organ in which Christ’s life can alone become available, 
and in which his authority alone rests. Only with such a con- 
ception as this does Ignatius declare, that “‘ where Christ is there 
is the catholic church ;” making, without the least hesitation, 
the one to grow out of the other. Christ’s life is in itself or- 
ganific, necessitating by its presence an organism at once catho- 
lic and divine. Again, under the inflnence of a faith precisely 
of the same nature does he say: “If any one be not within the 
altar, he is deprived of the bread of God,” Christ being that 
bread which has come down from heaven to give life unto the 
world, and which now resides in the Holy Eucharist,’ to afford 
in truth to the hungry soul the divine “ pabulum of immortali- 
ty” and the actual “antidote of death.” Such a view of the 
Eucharist is itself necessitated by the conception, that the church 
contains in her constitution the mysterious power of the incar- 
nation. Only in this mystery can a sacrament have any real 
foundation or force, and aside from this it is only a thing ap- 
pointed without containing any thing in itself to accomplish the 
design of its appointment. The very reason which Ignatius 
assigns for the doctrine of the Eucharist as held by the chureh, 
is that it is the flesh of Christ, who died and rose again, and 
hence he who epposes this doctrine contradicts the divine sig- 
nificance of the church itself, which is a virtual denial of the 
death and resurrection of Christ; for only in the ehurch is 
Christ’s sacrifice made “ ence for all,” that is, made continuous 
and effective through all time. In his epistle to the Philadel- 
phians, c. iv, he says: “ Be zealous to use one Eucharist, for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup in the 
unity of his blood.” The design of this is to show the abso- 
lute necessity of unity in the church; but this is enforced by 
the fact, that there is but one flesh of Christ and therefore but 
one organism in whieh this flesh can be vivific, one Eucharist 





*«T hey (Heretics) abstain from the Eucharist and prayer, because they 
do not agree with us, that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Savionr Jesus 
Christ, which suffered for our sins.” Evtxapwrias cai rpecevxiis dxixovras, da ré 
ph dpodoyciv, rivy cixapwriay cépxa ewat 108 cwriipos fiydy "Incod Kpicrov, rw wmip ray 
apapruiy iwiy xafeicay, .. . Epist. ad Smyr. c. vii- 
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and altar of sacrifice, to which we can bow and receive the 
nourishment of eternal life. Hence, not to acknowledge that 
such power is actually present in the church and that the bread 
of God is indeed within the altar, is clearly in the mind of Ig- 
natius a deception or rather a wandering (700000) from the 
truth, which must finally end in self-pride and separation from 
the communion of the church. “ Let no one go astray,” he 
says in his epistle to the Epheseans, c. v, “if any one be not 
within the altar, he comes short of the bread of God. For if 
the prayer of one and another has so much power, how much 
more rather that which is of the bishop and the whole church ? 
That individual therefore, not coming to this is already arrogant 
and has wholly separated himself (from the church). For it is 
written, God resists the proud. Letus be zealous therefore not 
to resist the bishop, that we may be subordinated to God ” 

It is plain to be seen that with Ignatius the ground of unity 
in the church rests in the fact, that the church is one with 
Christ- “Through which (the cross) in his sufferings Christ 
invites you, that are members of him. Therefore the head can- 
not be seperately born without members. God promising a 
unity, which is himself.” The head cannot be without mem- 
bers, and the same unity which exists between the head and 
members is alone made possible in the church as the body of 
Christ, from the fact that God has promised and actually brought 
to pass a unity which is himself; that is, that in the person of 
Christ the Word has become Flesh, in order that man might in 
this great mystery find the possibility of his reconciliation and 
communion with God. The whole epistle to the Hebrews for- 
cibly illustrates this idea, and it seems that Ignatius had direct 
reference to it, in the passage above quoted. ‘There is however 
an external unity as well as an internal. ‘“ Be ye subject to the 
bishop and to each other, as Jesus Christ to the Father accord- 
ing to the flesh, and the Apostles to Christ and the Father and 
the Spirit, that the unity may be both external and internal.” * 





*“'Yxordyyre rd imtoxdrw cal dd\dprous, ds “Inoots Xpordg rd warpe ward cdpea, wai of 
adréorodot 3 Xpersd cal rea rarpi cai rw wvebpari Ta Evwors 9 capacai re Kal rvevpariad,” 
Epist ad Magnes. xiii. It may seem at first that this passage is a denial, 
on the part of Ignatius, of the essential divinity of Christ, by teaching his 
subordination to the father; but it is evident from the xara cépea that this 
subordination is only in the way of his being sent. So Rothe, Anf. p. 764, 
monet, e verbis «ara capea palam fieri, non rv Acyéy, sed humanam tantum 
Christi naturam ab Igeatio nostro Patri subordinari. See note upon this 
passage in Hefele’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers. Also Clement’s epis- 
tle to the Corinthians c. xi. ii: “Ol deéerohe: ty chyyyedieOnoay dnd rob xvpiow 
“Inet Xpicred, ‘Inoods 6 Xpuorés dxé red Good, “EferipgOn b Xpuerds ow dvd ret Geos, 
aai oi drécrohe: dws rod Xpierot 
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An internal unity without any visible manifestation is nothing 
but a mere abstraction. There is no possibility of the one exist- 
ing without the other, any more than there can be centents with- 
out form. Wherefore if ye are members of Christ your insep- 
erable life “it is becoming that ye concur with your bishop ”’ for 
this is the evidence of your acknowledgment of this relation ; 
for your bishop does not represent merely natural powers (“They 
are ministers not of fi and drink, but of the Church of 
God,” epist. ad Tral. c. ii.) but actually possesses, through 
virtue of his office, power and authority far above that of nature; 
viz. that very same power which really followed the apostolic 
commission, ‘Going therefore teach ye &c.,” and which is 
made continous by a real apostolic succession, in a real apostolic 
church. Hence, therefore, “ be ye joined to him as the Church 
to Christ and Christ to the Father,’’ for only in this outward 
way is that inward unity, which must exist, made real and 
effective; since not being within the altar, that is, the constitu- 
tion of the church as thus representing in her outward organi- 
zation the full power and unity that holds in the idea of her 
being, ye are deprived of the bread of God, that is Christ, the 
necessary ground of the whole. Clearly is the church here 
made to flow out from the person of Christ as a new creation, 
having its own peculiar and exclusive polity, and destroying the 
least possibility of salvation outside of its own organization. 

No one can doubt for a moment, that such is the doctrine of 
the epistles of Ignatius. On every page it is repeated again and 
again, in terms the mosi explicit and unmistakable. ‘ He that 
deceives the bishop who is visible, attempts to deceive the invisi- 
ble,” for only through the authority of this latter has the bishop 
been constituted: and in as much as he is the representative and 
organ of the authority of the Church, and in as much as its 
unity is therefore made to centre in this fact, by not obeying 
him ye originate divisions, which are to be shunned as the “ be- 
ginning of evils.” Insurbordination to the outward authority 
of the church, is thus a virtual denial that Christ has come in 
the flesh, which is the sure index of heresy and antichrist. This 
is, as. we have said, beyond all controversy the doctrine of Ig- 
natius, viz, that the church is the living organic embodyment of 
the incarnate mystery, full of supernatural force, and challeng- 
ing our faith as embracing an entirely new and higher order of 
life, into the communion. of which we can only be brought by 
surrendering ourselves unreservedly to its authority, in the con- 
sciousness of its actual presence, both as a fact and an organiza- 
tion, which ‘constitutes ‘faith, the gift of God. Weither is this 
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doctrine by any means peculiar to Ignatius alone. It does not 
come to us in an isolated way, as the product of an individual 
mind, attempting to theorize into existence a notion of its own, 
but it every where wears on its face the evidence of its catho- 
licity. We cannot possibly discover in Ignatius any thing like 
a domineering spirit, endeavoring to saddle on the faith of the 
church a private opinion or a self-made Creed ; but on the con- 
trary we discover at every point appeals made to awaken only, 
and bring into more active exercise, that which every one must 
and does feel and know to be the very essential of Christianity, 
and the very warrant of the church’s continuation. We find 
the doctrine also receiving even fuller proof and demonstration, 
in the subsequent writings of Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyp- 
rian. 

We now turn our attention to the venerable Saint Polycarp, 
as remarkable for his mildness as Ignatius for his fire. 

Searcely anything is known concerning the early life of Saint 
Polycarp. The time and place of his birth are alike involved 
in obscurity.* It is certainly without doubt however, that he 
was taught by the Apostles; for Irenaeus, who had the best 
possible means of knowing, being his disciple, asserts this fact, 
and also that he had conversed with many who had seen Christ. 
He was probably the disciple of Saint John, by whom he was 
made bishop of Smyrna. Tertullian asserts this latter fact, 
when speaking of the succesion of bishopsin his work De 
Praescriptionibus :* so also Eusebius.‘ Jerome farther says that 
he was ordained bishop of Smyrna by the —_ John, whose 
disciple he was. Irenaeus in his letter to Florinus, which Eu- 
sebius has quoted in the fifth book of his Ecelesiastical History, 
chapter xx, gives us a very familiar and interesting account of 





*«In general we are told thathe was born somewhere in the East; as 
Le Moyne thinks not far from Antioch; and perhaps in Smyrna itself, says 
our learned Dr. Cave. Being sold in his childhood, he was bought by a 
certain noble matron whose name was Calisto; and bred up by her, and at 
her death made heir to all her estate; which though very considerable, he 
soon spent in works of charity and mercy. His Christiznity he received 
in his younger years from Bucolas, Bishop of Smyrna; by whom he was 
made con and Catechist of that church, and afterwards Bishop of the 
same church by the Apostle John.” See the Apostolic Fathers, arranged 
by W. Adams. 

*“ Hoc enim modo Ecclesiae apostolicae census suos deferunt: sicut 
Smyrnaeorum Ecclesia Polycarpam ab Joanne conlocatam refert” (Cursus 
comp. Patrologiae T. HI. p. 45) et etiam Irenaeus, lib. iii. (Buseb, 

“. + Kai tH Zpvpvaiwv exedgoia, dius rs rw mK 4 54 7) juseb. 
Eccl. Hist. lib. 3: c. 36, Comp. Patr. Graec. T. I. p, 204). 
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the person and character of his fellow disciple. In this letter, 
which has for its object the refutation of certain false doctrines, 
he thus writes: “ Those dogmas, not even the heretics outside 
of the church have ventured once to bring forward: those dog- 
mas, those who were presbyters before us and disciples of the 
a themselves did not hand down to you; for I saw you, 
while I was yet a child in lower Asia with Polycarp, doing bril- 
liantly in the royal hall, and zealously striving to meet with his 
approval. I remember the things which then happened better 
than those which have taken place more recently ; for whatever 
we learn in childhood grows up with the soul and becomes one 
with it. ‘Therefore it is that I am able now to bring to mind 
the very place, where sitting the blessed Polycarp discoursed, 
and also his going out and coming in, and the whole style of 
his life, und how he looked, and the discourses which he made 
to the multitude, and how he was wont to speak of his familiar 
intercourse with John and those who had seen the Lord, and to 
relate their words and whatever he had heard from them con- 
cerning Him.” 

The same calm activity, and meekness manifesting itself in a 
high regard for others, and a peculiar love for tradition, which 
this letter of Irenaeus indefinitely suggests as the characteristics 
of Polycarp, are more clearly manifested in the acts of his mar- 
tyrdom as recorded in the encyclical epistle of the church of 
Smyrna. The whole multitude of persecutors, as recorded in 
this epistle, being greatly astonished by the wonderful courage 
of the Christians, as displayed especially in the noble heroism of 
Germanicus, (the epistle gives an account of the martyrdom of 
others as well as of Polycarp), cried out, “‘ away with the athe- 
ists: let Polycarp be sought.” But, according to the narration, 
when Polycarp first learned this, (the news having been without 
doubt immediately borne to him by some of the Christians pres- 
ent, all of whom held him in the highest esteem), he was not 
at all disturbed, but desired to continue in the city, notwithstand- 
ing his perilous situation. At length however, through the earn- 
est solicitation of his brethren, he departed from the city toa 
little village not far distant, and there continued a short time, 
doing nothing night or day but praying for all men, and for all 
the churches throughout the world, according to his cusiom. It 
was here during prayer that he saw the vision of the pillow 
burning under his head ; from which he was assured that he 
was to suffer martyrdom by being burned alive. This place of 
retreat having been discovered, he was compelled to depart into 
another village; where’ he ‘was finally taken, through the 
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treachery of his owa domestics. The whole scene of his cap- 
ture is most touchingly beautiful, and forcibly illustrates the 
calm grandeur and fervent love of this worthy martyr of the 
early church. His persecutors came upon him fully armed, as 
if against a robber or thief. He greeted them kindly however, 
and had placed before them food and drink, (it was evening,) 
and giving himself up to their authority, in perfect resignation 
to the will of God, he only desired an hour of liberty to spend 
in prayer. This was readily granted him, for already had his 
captors been deeply affected by his old age and constancy. And 
now, there in their very presence, ia the solemn stillness of 
evening, this venerable and aged Martyr knelt before his God, 
and poured forth his soul in supplication and prayer, until the 
fervency ef his devotion melted the hearts even of his persecu- 
tors to repentance. For two hours he continued thus in prayer, 
rememberiag all men with whom he had ever been acquainted, 
and the whole Catholic Church throughout the world. 

It is difficult to conceive a scene more grand or sublime. A 
Lear, in the desolate waste, mocking the howling storm, that in 
the wnutterable and maddening agony of his soul, seemed 
Jeagued with his uanatural children against him, has been 
already a painter’s theme ; but there cannot well be imagined a 
subject more fiiting, in its occasion and circumstances, an artist’s 
pencil, than Polycarp in the consciousness of approaching mar- 
tyrdom, and in the more than earthly sublimity of Christian 
faith, kneeling in the midst of his repenting persecutors, in 
prayer. 

Upon the conclusion of his prayer, Polycarp was immediate- 
ly conducted by his guards towards the city. While ou the 
way, he was inet by Herod the chief officer (6 sipy»apzo;) and his 
father Nicetes. ‘They took him intotheir chariot, and endea- 
vored to persuade him to renounce his faith, but being unsuc- 
cessful and enraged thereat they threw himout. Notwithstand- 
ing the injury which he received from the fall, he still went on 
with great diligence, until when going into the list, he was en- 
couraged by a voice from heaven saying: “ Be strong, and act 
like a man, Polycarp.” Here, all attempts to make him re- 
nounce his faith, and blaspheme Christ, having also proved in 
vain, he was condemned tobe burned alive. We will quote 
chat part of the narration immediately preceding his death in 
full, in as much as it is illuetrative of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty as held by the Charch, and also of the peculiar conception 
which the early Christians had of the sacrificial character of a 
martyr’s death. It is thus recorded in his Martyrium c, xiv: 
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“He was not nailed, but tied (preparatory to being burned.) 
And, having placed his hands behind him, and being bound as 
a select rain from a great flock, and prepared as an acceptable 
holocaust to God, turning his eyes to heaven he said: O Lord 
God who art Almighty the Father of thy beloved and blessed 
Son Jesus Christ, through whom we have received a knowledge 
of thee, the God of Angels and powers, and of the whole crea- 
tion, and of the whole family of the just who live in thy 
presence; I bless thee, ihat thou hast made me worthy of this 
day and this hour, that I may take part in the numbers of thy 
Martyrs, in the cup of thy Christ, for a resurrection of eternal 
life both of soul and body in the incurruption of the Holy 
Ghost. among whom may I be received into thy presence, in a 
sacrifice fat and acceptable, as thou has prepared and before made 
known and dost now fulfil,O God who art without falsehood 
and true. Fr this and for all things, I praise thee, I bless thee, 
[ glorify thee, with the eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ thy 
beloved Son, with whom to Thee and the Holy Spirit be glory, 
both now and throughout all ages. Amen.” 

After offering up this prayer he was immediately burned, or 
rather killed with a dagger, for the fire by the operation of a 
miracle could not consume him. After his death, as an evi- 
dence of the love of the church for the Martyrs, and according 
to their general custom as it seems, the brethren gathered up his 
bones, (his body had already been burned to deprive them from 
getting it, on the false plea that they would worship it, for they 
desired very much, it is said, to be partakers of his holy flesh,”’) 
considering them “ more precious than the richest stones, and 
more tried than gold,” and deposited them in a fitting place, so 
that they might thereafter celebrate the anniversary of his mar- 
tyrdom.* No connected history of what Polycarp did, during 
the time which intervened between his ordination as bishop of 
Smyrna and his martyrdom, can be given. We are told by 





* The date of his martyrdom is variously computed. In the prologomena 
to Hefele’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers, we find the following which 
briefly comprehends the resalts of different investigations: “ Polycarpum 
anno 147 passum esse vult Pearsonius, quem sequuntur Dodwellus, Cav- 
eus, Lardnerus et Gallandius. Secundum Baraterium et Stierenium Poly- 
carpi martyrinm referri debet ad annum 161; juxta Norisiam et Tillemon- 
tiam ad annum 166; juxta Scaligerum, Valesium, Gieselerum et Neandrum 
ad annum 167; Baronius denique, Usserius, Nourrius et alii anno 169 
Polycarpum martyrio coronatum fuisse statunut. Petitum si audias, Po- 
lycarpi passio ad annum 175 pertinet; Basnagius in annum 178 mortem 
ejas rejicit.” 
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Eusebius that he went to Rome, on account of the controversy 
then springing up between the Eastern and Western churches. 
What he did on his return however, we have scarcely any ac- 
count of. ‘That he was a faithful bishop unto the end we have 
every reason to believe, as well as the direct testimony of 
Irenaeus to thiseffect. His epistle to the Philippians, the only 
one that has come down to us, of the many others which this 
aged martyr without doubt wrote, affords also clear evidence of 
the same. ‘To this we now turn our attention. 

In this epistle, we do not find, it is true, the same explicitness 
in regard to the nature and constitution of the church as in the 
epistles of Ignatius, yet the relation in which Polycarp stood to 
Ignatius on the one hand, and to Irenaens his desciple on the 
other, affords sufficient ground to convince us, in the absence of 
all direct testimony that his doctrine was essentially the same. 
The ground work however upon which the doctrine itself is 
based, and out of which it grows, forms as clearly the substance 
of Polycarp’s thinking as that of his fellow disciple ; for we 
have precisely the same conception of the person of Christ, and 
the same instinctive hostility to all heresy, especially that which 
in any way denies the real humanity of the Saviour. In c. 1 
of this epistle he writes: “I rejoice greatly that the firm root of 
your faith until now remains, and brings forth fruit to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who for our sins permitted himself to be brought 
to death. Whom God hath raised, having loosed the pains of 
hell (or mrepev 6 sds, rvoas rag Sdcras cov adov. Acts ii: 24.) 
Here evidently the firm root of their faith is Jesus Christ, cruci- 
fied and risen again. So immediately after inc. ii he enjoins 
a faithful submission to the mystery of Christ’s resurrection and 
glorification: “ Wherefore being girded in your loins, serve 
God in fear and in truth, laying aside all empty jangling and 
the error of the multitude, believing on him who raised our 
Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, and gave to him glory and a 
throne at his right hand; to whom all things in heaven and 
earth are subject; whom every spirit worships ; who shall come, 
the judge of the living and the dead ; whose blood God will 
require of those not believing him.” Here the divine reality of 
Christ’s death and resurrection is to be implicitly relied upon, 
and the least questioning concerning the same is but simply 
jangling and an evident wandering from the faith. Again in 
c. v he illustrates how a faithful subjection to these divine mys- 
teries may be made tangible and real. In the first part of the 
chapter he considers the deacons “ ministers of God and Christ 
(in Christ, according to some) and not of men” and then ex- 
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horts the young men at the close of the same chapter “to be 
subjeet to the presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ.” 
The same order of subordination is here maintained as in the 
epistle of Ignatius, and for the same reason. The church here 
is made, not the organ of nature, but of that which is above 
nature. Ip the same manner as the conception, incarnation, 
death, resurrection and glorification of Christ are not simply na- 
tural events, but mysteries of faith, so is the church made a 
mystery precisely coordinate with them. All of these are made 
to enter with their full force as living factors into her constitu- 
tion, as the body of Christ, the very fulness of him that filleth 
allia all. The whole conception which underlies the reason- 
ing of Polycarp in the fifth and sixth chapters of this epistle, 
is precisely the same as that of the creed, in which the incarna- 
tion is made to repeat itself inthe church, in the regeneration, 
christianization and resurrection of the world. How then is it 
possible, that the person of Christ should not be of fundamen- 
tal consequence to his whole theology? A wrong conception 
here would overturn its whole structure. Hence it is that in 
the conclusion of the sixth chapter, and throughout the seventh 
he writes: “ Let us therefore serve him in fear, being zealous 
about what is good (¢é za20»), holding ourselves back from scan- 
dals, and false brethren, and those bearing in hypocrisy the name 
of Christ, who mislead vain men. For every one who does not 
confess that Jesus Christ has come in flesh, is antichrist; and he 
who dves not confess the martyrdom of the cross, is from the 
Devil; and he who perverts the oracles of the Lord to suit his 
own particular desires, and says that there is no resurrection or 
judgment, is the first born of Satan.” And directly again in 
the eighth: “ Therefore let us unceasingly persevere in our 
hope, and the pledge of our righteousness, which is Jesus Christ, 
who bore our sins in his own bedy upon the tee; who neither 
did sin nor was any guile found in his mouth; but for us suffer- 
ed all things that we might live in him.” 

Polycarp’s uafeigned grief on account of the fall of Valens, 
recorded in the 11th chapter, springs from the consciousness 
that he stood by virtue of his office in no ordinary relation to his 
flock. Upon no other ground is it based, and indeed this is the 
very first reason which he assigns for his affliction; for he says: 
‘I am greatly afflicted for Valens, who was once a presbyter 
among you, that he should be so ignorant of the place which 
was given to him,” The-subsequent instruction given to the 
Philippian brethren, is the same in substance as that of Ter- 
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tullian in the third chapter of his book De Praescriptionibus.’ 
Polycarp however earnestly exhorts them to be charitable to 
those that have fallen away, and to “ eall them back as wander- 
ing and erring members, that their whole body may be saved, 
for thus each individual would be edified,”” and strengthens 
them with the following benediction : “ Now may the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, himself the eternal High Priest, build you up in faith and 
truth, in all meekness and kindness, in patience and long suf- 
fering, in forbearance and chastity; and grant unto you a lot 
and portion among his saints; and as with you, and to all that 
are under the heavens, who shall believe in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in his Father who raised him from the dead.” Af- 
ter this benediction, Polycarp concludes his epistle by making 
inquiries in reference to Ignatius, and highly recommending his 
epistle to himself which he sent to them. 

Whatever may be said of the peculiar doctrines of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, this much is clear, that the whole spirit of their 
epistles is Catholic. They could not have been written in any 
other place than in the bosom of the Catholic Church. The 
sacred humanity of Christ is always taken by therm to be reab. 
His incarnation is never made a visionary dream or mere phan- 
taay, buta great and everlasting mystery ; the solution of the 
great problem of salvation ; the great fountain of life, whose 
waters have flowed over into the bosom of the church, there 
and there only to purify the fallen children of man. The 
resurrection is never considered an isolated event, having no 
direct relation to man, but in it fallen humanity is seen to come 
triumphant from the empire of the grave, and ascend in glory 
to the right hand of God. The church is never regarded as a 
voluntary association, or an aggregation of individual believers, 
but as the vast sanctuary where dwell the glorious mysteries of 
the upper world, at once, in the beautiful language of Lactan- 
tius “fons veritatis, domicilium fidei, templum Dei.” Her 
voice is listened to by them as the voice of the Bride, saying to 
the exiled sons of Eve: Come from your long wandering and 
hopeless desolation, and enjoy the rest of faith. = one 





* «Soli enim Dei Filio servabatur sine delicto permanere. Quid ergo, si 
episcopus, si diaconus, si vidua, si virgo, si etiam rm ee & regula 
faerit, ideo haereses veritatem videbuatur obtinere ! personis proba- 
mus fidem, an ex fide personas? Nemo sapiens est, nisi fidelis: nemo ma- 
jor, nisi Christianus: nemo aetem Christianus, nisi qui ad finem usque 
perseveraverit.” 
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THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Acts ii: 41-47. 


Ir is impossible for a person to take any interest in the 
christian religion, without having his attention involuntarily 
drawn to its early history. The fact that the Church of Christ 
has in all ages been the most important power in the world, and 
has more deeply and permanently influenced the destinies ot 
man than any cther, would of itself invest its rise with the 
highest degree of interest to all intelligent persons. Learning 
and labor are everywhere expended in tracing back the history 
of empires and cities to their first feeble beginnings, and much 
valuable instruction is supposed to be derived from such investi- 
gations. No one can fail to be edified, or to be encouraged in 
honest and honorable undertakings, when he contemplates the 
humble, obsgure origin of acity or an empire, as it serves to 
teach us the valuable lesson not to despise the day of small 
things, and that if we faint not, we shall reap in due time the 
reward of our labor and perseverance. The Church, hewever, 
differs from all merely human institutions, because she has in a 
special manner enlisted the affections of believers, and her past 
history is intimately connected with their present privileges, and 
highest enjoyments. ‘The rise and fall of empires have but an 
indirect bearing upon the most important interests of men ; such 
events have neither brought them to occupy their present spirit- 
ual position, nor inspired them with warm hopes for the future ; 
whilst the Church has brought down on her surface from dis- 
tant ages, our richest treasures, our faith, our hope, our all. 
Hence we naturally wish to know something of the source of 
this noble stream, that has ever continued to fertilize the world. 
We love to transport ourselves back to Eden, the origin of our 
race; we walk through its bowers, and survey the beauty, the 
purity, the innocence of that lovely abode, when as yet our first 
parents had not sinned, nor brought death into the world. But 
Eden must ever awake painful as well as pleasant emotions in 
the mind. Its gates were closed after the transgression, and 
cherubim with flaming swords guarded the entrance. It passed 
away, and it now appears only as a sweet dream of youth, with 
the exception, that streams of death, instead of life, flowed 
from it into our world. The Eden of the new dispensation 
however, in which the Second Adam was placed, that he migh’ 
dress it, still remains; its gates have never been closed ; its 
plenty, its provisions, its blessedness, have been enjoyed by all 











past. generations, whilst generations as yet unborn will also 
pluck of its fruits, and live and never die. 

The account of the church, as we have it in the second 
ter of Acts, is a description of itin its first love. The Holy 
Ghost had descended and taken up his permanent abode in the 
hearts of believers. ‘The impression, which he made upon their 
minds, was not a transient one ; it remained, and the world 
had an opportunity tosee the work of God in its living manifes- 
tations from day to day. Their Savior, whose absence they 
had mourned, had returned again in the plentiful effusions of 
the Spirit on the day of Penticost, to verify in their experience 
the truth of his promise, that he would be with them always to 
the end of the world. He came not in his visible, but his in- 
visible presence; he was not seen by the eye but by faith, and 
the grief of separation was more than assuaged in the fuller 
manifestation of the glory of his person. It was the day of 
their regeneration. ‘T’hey were born of the Spirit. The foun- 
tain of life, which was contained in the person of Christ, but 
which could not as yet flow forth, was now opened, and poured 
out in rivers of living water into their hearts. They felt the 
paver of the new life penetrating and animating their souls. 

hey were drawn to Christ by a mysterious influence, of which 
they had not been conscious before. ‘They were one with him, 
as the Father and the Son are one. Their imaginary fears 
vanished before the light of his presence, and neither a frowaing, 
angry world, nor the malice of the Jews could any longer appal 
their hearts. ‘Their own weakness, and apparently defenceless 
condition could not intimidate them in the least, for they had 
lost their fear of death in their vigorous faith in the resurrection. 
They who had but a short time before been a scattered flock 
retreating before the storm, had now become an organized body, 
presenting a front, which nothing could break. Their life at 
this time was a practical exhibition of the communion of saints, 
such as the world has not beheld since. It is the model of all 
Christian life, and the pattern, to which it should be the object 
of our labors and prayers. to bring the divided Christianity of 
our age to conform. The subjoined remarks are designed as a 
contribution to so desirable an object. 

{. The communion of the disciples, as of all true believers, 
consisted in their union with one head, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
As there is but one faith, so there is only one Lord. As there 
can be only one head in a sound and healthy body, so Christ 
can be the only common head of bis church, the fulness of 
Him, that filleth all in all. The apostle says, that Christians 
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grow into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ, 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together, and com 

by that which every joint supplieth, according to the ual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love. Eph. 4: 10. The 
disciples were like sheep without a shepherd, until by the de- 
scent of the Spirit, they again embraced their returning Savior, 
and found in him a centre of unity. Now of a sudden they 
became an organized body, which no power on earth could dis- 
solve; they no longer feared to meet the opposition of the 
world, and in accordance with the command of their Master, 
they not only resisted, but attacked it in the citadel of its 
strength. 

The ideas of unity and communion imply necessarily some 
central power, around which the body that is united, may be 
said torevolve, or some foundation, upon which it may lean for 
_— In the natural world this is everywhere the case. 

e planets, the earth, and the moon roll round the sun, and 
are kept in their places by its attractive power; whilst the solar 
system together with the fixed stars, are supposed to be control- 
led by some very large body hid in the immensity of space. 
Empires, that extend their dominions from the rising to the 
setling sun, are kept together by a single throne, and fall again 
into a thousand fragments as soon as the throne is once over- 
thrown. On a smaller scale we may see the same principle 
active in the family circle, where each member leans for pro- 
tection and support upon the united head. Thus if there be 
such a thing as a church, or a communion of saints; if christi- 
anity aims at bringing the members of the human family to- 
gether into a universal brotherhood, as a matter of the utmost 
importance ; then it must proceed from a single person, be di- 
rected and controled by him throughout. 

This relation, which exists between Christ, and his ple, 
making them one, is higher, more spiritual, and more A oy an 
any similar relation, wherever it is found. It is not that of 
blind force as in nature; it is not that of tyranny, caprice, inter- 
est, or merely naturat affection, as in the human world; it is a 
union, that results from a divine power, or a divine life, enter- 
ing into the constitution of man from without, bringing the 
understanding into cheerful subjection, moulding the will, and 
attracting the affections with an irresistible power. The sub- 
jects of this influence are drawn silently towards Christ, who 
appears to them as the chiefest among ten thousand and the one 
altogether lovely. Hence there is a true communion of souls. 
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In the primitive church no name was mentioned with so much 
reverence, or produced such a sensation as that of Christ, the 
Son of God and man. Heresies respecting his person, charac-. 
ter or work, immediately assumed the character of gross pro- 
fanity, from whieh believers turned away with as much abhor- 
rence, as if the most sacred persons or things had been pro- 
faned. Christ pervaded their hearts, lived among them, com- 
passed their down-siitings and their up-risings, and through his 
Spirit ruled and reigned over them. Whatever of life, of ac- 
tivity, of courage, or strength, they possessed, they attributed to 
the same unfailing fountain-head. 

There can be no unity, or communion among men, without 
the presence of such a Christ as we find revealed in Scripture, 
and meet in the onward progress of the Church’s history. 
Such a one alone could possess the power of uniting into one 
them that are scattered abroad. The constitution of his person, 
as the God-man, uniting the divinity with buman flesh, is 
ef such a character, as to fit Him to be the only Mediator, that 
is qualified to restore mankind, rent into numberlesss atoms, into 
one family of peace, harmony, and love. Various principles 
and expedients have been employed to remedy the distracted 
state of the world, and to bring about a true and lasting union. 
For the most part part it is supposed that a system of know- 
ledge, or religious truths, will be able to effect this object. 
Mohamined and his followers imagined that their faith would 
eventually bring all men to rally around it. It was su 
that the crescent would continue to increase until it filled the 
world. Other religionists have been just as sanguine, that their 
doctrines would eventually become a centre of union for man. 
Some even now preach the same thing concerning their favorite 
systems. The ancient Greeks, who were possessed of such a 
refined taste, and love of harmony, with almost super-human 
effort endeavored to find the true system of the universe, and 
to reduce itz various parts to order and harmony. They went 
upon the supposition, that some such a harmony exisied, and 
that it only remained for the human intellect to find the thread, 
that was to lead them through the labyrinthian maze ; they 
were unconscious, however, of the extent and prevalence of 
sin in the world, or of the disorders, to which it has given tise, 
and had no concepiion of the regeneration of the world. In 
their beautiful speculations and mythologies, there is an evident 
attempt to unite heaven with earth, to reconcile. man with his 
Maker. Their sysiems, therefore, are purely ideal, and ended 
in nothing better than a cold pantheism, according 1o which the 
VOL. IV.—NO. VE. 38° 
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Supreme Being is the soul of the world, and this latter is to be 
regarded as his body, which in its more beautiful manifestations, 
ought to be worshipped. To this result all earnest religious 
thinking must come, when it rejects the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, or the presence of the human and divine Savior in the 
world. There can be no other divine presence among men, 
except that ethereal, unsubstantial one of the Greeks, if there 
be no Mediator between God and man, through whom the divine 

ory may be reflected upon man; and if Christ have no 

uman nature, through which by the operation of the Spirit, 
man becomes allied and united to God, the Savior’s presence in 
the world cannot have even as much force as that of the divine 
presence among the heathen. ill attempts, therefore, to find a 
centre of unity among men, that leaves out of consideration an 
incarnate Redeemer, must in the nature of things prove a fail- 
ure, or like the effort at the building of Babel to promote unity, 
only end in still greater confusion. Christianity has its doc- 
trines also, its system of faith,—the best in the world, because 
they are true; but it has more: it has a person, who has pow- 
er to draw all men unto him. Christ is the centre of all union 
and communion of spirit; he isthe way, the truth, and the 
life; he isthe Alpha, and Omega, the beginning and the end. 
He possesses the power of restoring men to true communion, 
because he is himself the beginning of the creation of God ; 
because he occupies a central position, by virtue of which he 
can with one hand propitiate heaven and with the other recon- 
cile man. Other foundation can no man lay,'except that which 
is laid, which is Christ. 

Il. The communion of the first Christians, as of all true 
believers, consisted also in the common enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of Christ. First Christ, then his benefits. We must not 
confound the one with the other. First united with Christ, 
then as a consequence of this union, believers enjoy in common 
the benefits flowing from his life and his death. No persons 
ever had a clearer consciousness of the blessings of salvation 
than the disciples at Jerusalem. Their joy, their singleness of 
heart, above all their devotion to Christ, show how conscioud 
they were of the grace of God. Nothing was too costly for 
them to sacrifice, in view of his favor to them ; and of the tie 
which bound them to his person. Whatever may have been 
the darkness of their minds before, they now felt that their sins 
were pardoned ; that they were redeemed from death and its 
power; that they were acceptable to the Father for the sake of 
the Son; that they were renewed, and assured of the Spirit’s 
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influence to ify them, and to lead them into all truth ; that 
the victory over the world was guerantied to them by their 
Savior’s victory ; and that they were entitled to a full parti 

tion in his kingdom, in his glory, and his throne. From 

land of their exile they looked to their inheritance in the skies, 
whither they at length expected to return with the ransomed and 
redeemed with songs everlasting joys upon their heads, to 
obtain joy and gladness, where sorrow and sighing shall flee 


away. 

That special advantages shall accrue to believers in conse- 
quence of their living union with Christ ought to be self-evi- 
dent, and that all the treasures of his riches become theirs, so far 
as they can be communicated to a finite creature like man, flows 
necessarily from the real unity which is established between 
them and Christ by the spirit. There isa parallel development 
in the life of Christ and of his people ; the same life of suffer- 
ing and ee which was endured eighteen hundred years 
ago in Palestine, modified by circumstances, is repeated in the 
life of every believer, that becomes one with him. It could 
not be otherwise ; else their could be no such an . interpenetra- 
tion of the divine life with the human subject, such as the 
scripture advocates. ‘The christian, therefore, descends the vale 
of humiliation, in accordance with a law of his nature, which 
he cannot control, and agonizes in fierce conflict with the pow- 
ers of darkness; he bears the cross in the presence of the mul- 
titude, and submits to the horrors of crucifixion, that his old 
nature may be effectually destroyed, and his renewed nature 
rise to complete victory over sin and death. ‘The opposition and 
and alienation of the world are as sure to become his lot, as it 
was that of his Head: no laws of nature are more fixed, or in- 
flexible. Thus in consequence of his oneness with Christ, he be- 
comes a partaker of his sufferings. But if sufferings are entail- 
ed by the presence of Christ in his heart, the benefits of Christ 
must much more become his portion and inheritance. If suf- 
fering and death must be endured, life and immortality shall 
also be enjoyed. The christian rises with Christ over death, 
and carries with him the principle, that shall at last elevate him 
to a seat at the right hand of God in heaven. Possessing Christ 
as his portion, he possesses the power of his resurrection, and 
exaltation, and why not his throne and his kingdom, according 
to the lan of Scripture? unless this be the case his unjon 
with Christ does not amount to anything more than intimacy 
and friendship, where there is no uhion of nature, and no com- 


munity of goods. 
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The enjoyments of the Savior’s benefits are both subjective 
and objective. That men are made holy and sanctified by his 
presence, all observation goes to confirm, and he must doubt 
the truth and reality of the christian religion altogether, who 
denies that christians are conformed in heart and spirit to the 
image of Christ; but there has ever been a disposition among 
men to deny or ignore the objective benefits of Christ. Hence 
the sufferings of Christ are not regarded as vicarious, nor placed 
in any sense to the account of the sinner; his righteousness 
also is not imputed to him, as much as if he in his own per- 
son had wrought out that same righteousness by a life of per- 
fect obedience. But who ever thought of making heaven, the 
glories of the lamb, the kingdom, and the treasures, that fade 
not, a mere subjective experience? The Christian world has 
ever regarded them as objective realities, which shall be con- 
ferred upon the saints at the last day, because they are members 
of Christ, and participators with him in his glory and inheri- 
tance. Why then shall the Christian not be entitled to some- 
thing more than his subjective experiences in this world? His 
relation to Christ demands, that he already as an heir with 
Christ should be permitted to say of the merits and righteous- 
ness of Christ, they are mine, for Lam Christ’s, and Christ is 
mine. ‘The gospel encourages the believer to strive to rise to 
the full assurance of faith, and to the full measure of Christian 
hope, and it would have him to lock with disdain upon the 
bondage of fear, or doubt respecting the divine favor and appro- 
bation. He therefore forgets himself, and looks to Christ, in 
whom he finds righteousness and eternal life, freely granted to 
him, as a pure gift of love. 

Benefits like these, whenever they come to be apprehended in 
their power and reality, bind those together, who enjoy them by 
inseparable ties. Common interesis, common dangers, and a 
common destiny unite men everywhere inte communities. The 
wicked are known to combine on this principle. Highwaymen 
and robbers ofien present a firm organization in the prosecution 
of their evil projects, and they forget theis hatred of each other 
in the object of their plunder. Nations are consolidated in view 
of the common benefits, which accrue to them from their union, 
and a feeling of national love is excited, that binds its members 
together by the most intimate ties. But in all such cases, the 
interests are of a temporal character, and there are other oppos- 
ing interests, which prevent them from becoming traly one. In 
all human combinations, the repulsive power of sin is actively 
at work to keep heast from heast, and hand from frand. In the 
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case of true Christians, however, in peteeion as they approach 
the image of Christ, there are no such obstacles to communion : 
their interests, their hopes, as well as their dangers and difficul- 
ties are the same ; their happiness here is drawn from the same 
fountain, and they look forward towards the same bright pros- 
pects in the skies. ‘Their inheritance both in time and eternity 
ig a common one, from which each may partake to the full ex- 
tent of his capacity, and yet no one is impoverished. In regard 
to the goods of this world, we see a constant inequality in their 
distribution. They usually fall to the lot of a favored few, and 
the multitude, or the mass of men, can have no part in their 
enjoyment. In the struggle for honor, the laurel of victory is 
placed on a single brow, whilst others must suffer the pain of 
defeat. In the fight of faith, however, all that contend with 
faith receive the prize, and enjoy the common victory. Hence 
the rivalries, that distract and fret the world, are removed from 
the Christian communion, so soon as the communion of saints 
comes to be experienced and enjoyed. Worldly success, or 
prosperity are usually the cause of hatred, envy, or jealousy, 
whilst in the kingdom of Christ, the prosperity of the one is the 
ny of the other, and contributes tothe happiness of all. 
hen angels in heaven, who compose a part of this commu- 
nion, learn of the conversion of sinners, they rejoice; and the 
triumphs of the cross excite the general joy of the church on 
earth. ‘Thus when the Christians at Jerusalem learned that the 
Samaritans, and the Gentiles, whom they from their youth had 
despised, had received the Gospel, they praised G.xl for his 
wonderful works. The partition walls, that antiquity, educa- 
tion, prejudice, and in some sense the divine authority had rais- 
ed between Jew and Gentile fell to the ground, when the king- 
dom of heaven was opened, and all alike were invited to take 
possession of its treasures. Though many from the north and 
the south, from the east and the west, have accepted of the in- 
vitation to the supper of the Lord, yet every guést, as well as 
the master of the feast exclaims, there is yet room, and rejoices, 
when those from the high-ways and hedges of life are seen turn- 
ing to partake of the ba oy Common difficulties, trials, and 
opposition, excite generally a kindred feeling, and so it must be 
in the Christian life. The church as a body has ever been op- 
posed by the world ; and its individual members must in every 
age expect the repetition of the same assaults from the powers of 
ness. ‘The severity of the conflict opens the fountains of 
sympathy within, and erases the artificial distinctions, of etation, 
birth, or property, on the broad plain of Christian love. “But 
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when the soldier of the cross advances from battle to successive 
victories, and beholds around him the companions of his toils, 
and his trials, partaking with him in similar rewards, the feeling 
of fellowship is increased a hundred fold. Their affections 
were cemented, not merely in the sun-shine of prosperity, but 
in the storms of adversity ; they entwined around each other in 
the hour of trial, and were forced to endure the rigors of the 
world’s wintry days; but such an education as this has only 
served to give them vigor and hardihood ; and now the remem- 
brance of the past, iis common sufferings and sorrows, adds in- 
creased relish to their present fellowship of love. The veterans 
of a hundred battle fields, as they live very much in the past, or 
in the fruits of the past, feel themselves separated from the gen- 
eration around them, who move in entirely different relations, 
and form a community, with enjoyments peculiarly their own. 
III. The communion of the saints, as experienced by the 
disciples at Jerusalem, consisted further in unity of faith. It is 
said they continued in the Apostles’ doctrine. ith the first 
disciples, the name of sect, of division, or party was unknown. 
There were none, who rose up to publish their discoveries in 
divine knowledge. They were all of one mind as it regarded 
the meaning of the Gospel. As there was but one Lord, so 
there was but one faith The apostles had been divinely ap- 
pointed to make known the faith, and the disciples as a matter 
of course received the truth at their hands. Reason had not 
assumed a hostile position to the divine teachings, nor questioned 
the truths of revelation. In the case of believers, it humbly 
sat at the feet of the apostles, as they had sat at the feet of the 
Lord, and consented to be instructed respecting the truths of 
salvation. ‘There were no such questioning even as that of the 
serious Nicodemus, How can these things be? The question, 
which they asked was, What must we doto be saved? and 
when they were directed to be baptized, they gladly received 
the words of the apostles, and added themselves to the disciples 
of Christ, to the number of three thousand, that they might be 
daily learners of the heavenly mysteries. 
he unity of faith, as it obtains in the fellowship of saints, is 
not of course a mere assent to whatare generally regarded as or- 
thodox truths, as these are revealed to us one after another. 
Like unity of } other rag) implies a gos aw _ ar- 
ment of different , the necessary dependence of one 
upon another, and of the whole upon that which is fundamen- 
. The Christian faith is a full and complete unity in itself ; 
it is a system, in which, what is fundamental takes the prece- 
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dence, and controls that which is subordinate ey pee M 
resembles a pyramid, resting on a broad basis, where pon 
incumbent material all contributes to the strength and t y 
of the whole, and where the body rests firmly only as it oceu- 
pies its natural position. : 

All persons who strive seriously to attain to the faith of the 
Gospel, seek afier such a unity of the faith, as the apostle calls 
it. The human mind can never rest satisfied until it perceive 
some degree of harmony and order in its conceptions, and this 
is especially the case in its investigation of religious truths. 
Here more than anywhere else, it seeks for system, and if it 
does not find it in reality, it discovers one that is imaginary, and 
creates an ideal world of its own. But of all the atlempts, that 
have been made, or are now making, to attain to unity in this 
respect, the failures are as numerous as they are melancholy, 
bringing confusion and disorder into the church, and all pious 
minds. It is not uncommon for us to behold a whole system 
of faith, made to rest upon what are entirely subordinate truths. 
The parties, the little sects, that spring up in the church from 
time to time, usually take as their basis some favorite doctrine 
from the scripture, or of their own manufacture, and proceed to 
erect the whole structure of the Christian faith de novo. Time 


saints, 
the Christian faith; w ath 
them is partial, and torn from the living 
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stands in the scheme of the gospel ; they are not the product of 
a healthy growth on the part of the church, but excrescences, 
the result of disease in the body, and often but little removed 
from heretics themselves. ‘They can never attain to the unity 
of the faith, nor fully enter the communion of saints; as they 
indeed prove by their actions, for practically as well as theoreti- 
rad they promote and encourage divisions in the body of 
rist. 

There are others, however, who seem to have the unity of 
the faith, at least according to their words, and yet in most cases, 
their profession is no more than the name, whilst the thing itself 
is neither felt nor understood. They say with Augustine, we 
agree in essentials and agree to disagree in non-essentials. This 
is happily expressed, and if men always did in fact and truth, 
what they profess, nothing more could be asked at their hands. 
But the previous questions ought first to be settled, What are 
essentials? and What are non-essentials? And what is it to 
hold an essential truth honestly and sincerely? What some 
regard as essential, others regard as non-essential, and contrari- 
wise; and where there is an agreement in such truths as we 
find in the Apostles’ Creed, there may be litile unity in fact; 
it may be a purely intellectual agreement, that does not affect 
the heart, nor produce any true faith. It is quite possible for an 
individual to receive such a doctrine as the providence of God, 
or the incarnation of Christ, as a fact or a truth of essential im- 
portance in the Christian faith, and yet regard them with the 
cold eye of the intellect, and perceive only their remotest bear- 
ings upon the salvation of the world. ‘They may be looked 
upon very much as the physical act of creation, which as a fact, 
was indispensible to the execution of redemption. Thus whilst 
the Creed is repeated and professed, the heart may rest afier all 
exclusively upon the isolated fact of the Saviour’s death, and 
make it the sole essential article of faith. The early disciples 
also professed, and actually did agree in essentials, and agreed to 
disagree in what was not essential. The holy communion 
which bound them together, allowed them to think differently 
on subjects of no vital importance, but at the same time brought 
them to a true unity in such truths, as were essential in the body 
of Christian truth. In their cases, however, it was not a matter 
of dispute as to what constituted the foundation and life of the 
truth. This they received at the hands of the Aposiles, and as 
already said they continued in the Apostles’ doctrine. If we 
turn to the discourse of Peter on the day of Pentacost, we may 
see the’sum of the truth, into which they were led by the Holy 
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Ghost. Peter was the great tative of the disciples, and 
the organ through which the church proclaimed to the world 
the wonderful works of God ; his discourse was without any 
doubt a correct expression of their faith : the successive truths 
to which he gave utterance, was the basis upon which their 
minds and hearts rested with a firm and unwavering confidence, 
upen which their thoughts and affections dwelt with unspeaka- 
ble delight, and in which they now, by the descent of the Spirit, 
beheld a peculiar beauty, and adaptedtiess to their circumstances 
as perishing sinners. In that memoruble discourse the truths, 
which were proclaimed to the world as Christianity, consisted of 
the miraculous birth, sufferings, death, resurrection, and exalta- 
tion of Christ to the right hand of ihe Father, as the mediator, 
whence he shall come to judge the quick and te dead,—the 
outpouring of the Spirit, the forgivevess of sin, the resurrection 
of the body, and life everlasting. ‘These facts together with 
the eternal counsel and provideuce of the Father, constituted 
the sum and substance of the Apusiles’ doctrine. lt was cer- 
tain undeniable facts, revealed to them by the Spirit, that con- 
stituted the objects of their faith, and pot any sj cious iheory 
elaborated in the schools; for it is contrary to rewson and the 
circumstances of the case, for us to attribute to the Apostles or 
their followers refined and abstruse speculations. Clhiristianity is 
no theory, but a revelation of certain mysterious facis, all center- 
ing in the person of Christ, requiriug our implicit faith, if we 
are ever to enter into communion and fellowship with Him. It 
was the knowledge of these, that constituied the unity of faith 
among the first converts, and brought them together into Chris- 
tian fellowship,—into holy communion with each other. ‘They 
had found that which is truly fundamental in the Christian 
faith, upon which the whole structure of their knowledge and 
Christian life was to be erected. ‘hey were guided by a more 
unerring light than that of natural reason, to unite their hearts 
upon such a foundation as they found in the Apostles’ doctrine, 
Resting upon this all other truths naturally found their proper 
place in the mind, and they were at the sume time supplied with 
a sure test, by which they were enabled to prove dll things, and 
to hold fast to that which was good. 

To attain then to the unity of the faith, and by consequence 
to the communion of saints, we must honesily and with dis- 
cernment adopt the Apostles’ doctrine, which as we have seen, 
is substantially the same as that which is commonly known as 
the Aposiles’ Creed. It is not required of us to commence 
speculating with the view of arriving at this unity: the disciples 
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did not do so, and they who trust to the wandering light of their 
own reason, stray from the truth into swampy ground, where 
they sink at length to the darkness of eternal night. What is 
necessary to introduce men into the kingdom of heaven is, that 
they receive with implicit faith, the truth, which in the early 
history of Christianity, made converts to Christ by thousands 
and tens of thousands, that is, a faith in the Father, in the Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost ; in the fect that there is a divine provi- 
dence: that Jesus, the Son of God, was born of the Virgin 
Mary, was crucified, dead, and buried; that he rose from the 
dead, and now sits at the right hand of the Father, whence he 
sends his Spirit to convert and regenerate the world, and whence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the dead; and so on in 
the order of the Creed. 

The disciples had been made acquainted with these, and 
were eye-witnesses of them, and yet they did not comprehend 
them until the descent of the Spirit; they had seen with their 
eyes, but not with their hearts, they had heard with their ears, 
but not with their understanding. The eye of faith had not 
been opened, and as they saw no power, no glory in the facts of 
the Saviour’s life, they could discern no glory in his person. 
Now, however, they had learned to see the significance of what 
before had been closed up to their view: they had found a path 
which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen: the lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion 
passed by it, Job xxviii chap. There was we say a deep sig- 
nificance in the divine facts, which they had not perceived be- 
fore, but which they now by the aid of the Spirit discovered. 
They felt it themselves, and were impelled to reveal it to all 
nations in their various languages. Peter arose without the 
least disturbance or confusion of mind, and narrated with the 
utmost clearness the history of Christ, which made such an im- 
pression on the minds of others, that thousands were pricked to 
the heart, and led to rejoice in the new revelations. 

We may examine some of the facts, to which Peter refers, 
with the view of discovering the power they had of uniting all 
hearts upon tlfem. 

First we may consider the fact of the incarnation. This is 
included in all that Peter said. He calls him Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God, the seed of Abraham, and sol- 
emnly affirms, thet he is both Lord and Christ. He refers to 
the passage in the Psalms, where the Father says to the Son, 
Sit thou on my right , until I make thy foes thy footstool. 
Was there then nothing in the mystical union of the human 
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and divine natures in Christ, that was calculated to affect their 
hearts and to raise their hopes? ‘To them as Jews this fact was 
invested with special interest, for the Messiah had not only as- 
sumed human nature in general, but was of the seed of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh. A man of their own nation, who 
was bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh, by the counsel 
of God, was exalted to an equality with Jehovah. He who had 
lived in their society, walked through their streets, and spent his 
life among them, was the Son of God, the Redeemer of the 
world. Ii was necessary in the nature of the case that the near- 
ness of their relation to the Son of God, should excite their 
hope, their love, their confidence. Had a Jew risen up among 
them, and like another Alexander carried his conquests over the 
world, the Jews everywhere should have considered themselves 
greatly honored by their connection with him, and felt them- 
selves safe under his reign, as he was of common origin with 
themselves. But here wasa far greater conqueror than Alex- 
ander, one who had subdued the world, trod down the powers of 
darkness, and male himself Lord of the visible and invisible 
worlds; and yet this Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, carried 
with him their own flesh and blood. Such a Mediator as this 
necessarily excited their faith and hope, so soon as his glory and 
power were revealed to them by the Holy Ghost. He allied 
them to God, and introduced them into a life-communion with 
the divine nature: he was the medium, through which they 
might ascend to the heights of glory: as they were new crea- 
tures they no longer traced their origin from below, but from 
above; they were no more the children of this world, but the 
children of God , they were born from above, and as each mem- 
ber saw himself in the common stream of life and immortality 
proceeding from God, a family feeling was engendered in his 
heart, that bound him to others in the like happy situation. 

The death of Christ was ano:her truth into which the disci- 
ples were Ied by the Spirit. ‘This is distinctly referred to by 
Peter. To their minds it was more than a very extraordinary 
occurrence, as where innocence is outraged, and rewarded with 
a cruel death; it was more than the highest example of suffer- 
ing patience, sustained throughout, not by stoic submission, but 
by the utmost patience and the lofiiest dignity. The whole 
transaction was adapted to satisfy a felt want of their hearts. 
He had died the just for the unjust, and taken their place at the 
bar of divine justice; in his dying agonies he had endured the 
wrath of God against sin, and delivered thei from the curse of 
the law; their consciences were now satisfied, and they were 
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enabled to look up hopefully for the favor of God. They had 
felt deep longings for salvation before, as all serious persons do, 
and their religious consciousness told them, it was not to be 
found in their present situation and circumstances. They now 
more than realized their aspirations in the tragic scene enacted 
before their eyes on Calvary. Once the cross and a suffering 
Saviour had filled them with grief, aud served to remind them 
only of the loss they should sustain, when the Shepherd should 
be stricken and the sheep scattered abroad. Now, however, a 
glory beams around that cross, and the darkness of Calvary 
gives way to the light of Gospel hope. They with their imme- 
diate successors in the church seemed to know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified, and the fire of their new emotion 
could not be contained within their own breast, but compelled 
them to proclaim the good news in all places to the end of the 
earth. ‘Their deepest wants were satisfied, because they regard- 
ed Christ as their spiritual head, and felt assured that his suffer- 
ings and death, were as much theirs as Christ had become theirs, 
by assuming their nature. Asthey were one with Christ, the 
terrible sufferings of the cross, accomplished in their view the 
same objects, and secured the same ends, as if they individually 
had ne them. ‘Their cross-bearing, agonizing, wounded, 
bleeding, dying Saviour, so far from being a single, isolated 
person, appeared to them, to embrace all destitute, condemned, 
dying sinners in his embrace, and as their head and representa- 
tive, to perform, what they the body could not perform them- 
selves. His blood falling to the earth, was like a fruiifal show- 
er, whose benefiis all alike might enjoy. Their fellowship in 
his sufferings, therefore, linked together the inmost fibres of their 
hearts’ affections. ‘The same fiyth produces the same results, 
and such as are not Jews, have risen to the same assurance of 
the fact, that they are related to Christ, and as members of the 
sume family, embraced in the boundlessness of his mercy. 

The resurrection and exaltation of Christ are especially insis- 
ted upon by Peter in his discourse. They settled beyond a 
doubt the truth of his Messiahship; but there was in these facts, 
as well as in his incarnation, and death, something that address- 
ed the heart, and impressed it. They were not isolated facts, 
that merely manifested the power of their Master and ‘Teacher ; 
if they had been go, they could have had no other effect upon 
them, than to excite their wonder and admiration. As he died 
for them, he also rose for them, and took his seat at the right 
hand of the Father in their behalf. In the open grave, and the 
triumph of Christ over death, they saw their own victory over 
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sin and death. The same Saviour, who in his own body, ac- 
complished such a work, would accomplish a similar work in 
their bodies at the last day. With the presence of Christ in 
their hearts, which was to be, moreover, an abiding ome, they 
already felt the power of his resurrection, and had at the same 
time an earnest of their own. Hence their joy ; hence death 
and the grave were divested of their terrors, and they who a short 
time before feared so much for their lives, became an organized 
band, ready to meet death in its most fearful forms, Christ 
himself had lain in the grave, and cast around its gloom a flood 
of heavenly light; he had sanctified it, and made it the quiet 
sleeping place of the saints. But he had overcome death, and 
issued forth as its glorius conquerer, teaching his people that 
they too shall rise from the dead. 

But as Christ did not only rise from the dead, but was exal- 
ted to a seat at the right hand of the Father, and made equal 
with him in authority and power, their resurrection at the last 
day appeared to be an object unspeakably desirous. A merely 
temporal life at the end of the world could not thus excite their 
hopes They looked unto Jesus at the right hand of the Fath- 
er, and with a strong faith hoped to share with him in his crown 
and throne. Their common nature, thus exalted and glorified, 
was to them a pledge and guaranty of their own individual ex- 
altation, as it is of all believers. Of one faith, they were of 
one hope; united in the same bright anticipations in time, they 
expected to be more closely united, when time should be no 
more, a thought, which cemented them together, as much as 
their common enjoyments. 

For want of room this article will be finished in a succeeding 
number. 

Mercersburg, Pa. T. A. 
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THE ANTI-CREED HERESY. 


We have had ample opportunity already to expose the oppo- 
sition, in which much of our Christianity at this time stands to 
the true sense and spirit of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Unitarianism rejects it as a matter of course. So also the 
whole Baptist body. But the case is not materially betier with 
Puritanism in general. The Puritan Recorder has boldly avow- 
ed the fact that the Creed and Puritanism have not a kindred 
spirit, that in truth they mutually exclude each other, and can- 
not stand together, except as the first is taken in a wholly non- 
natural sense, and made to mean just the contrary of what it 
was taken to mean in the ancient church. We have found the 
N. Y. Observer denouncing also the principle and theory of this 
ancient faith, in similar radical style, as the beginning of an 
apostacy which is supposed to have turned the whole church 
into a synagogue of Satan. 

In the last number of the Princeton Repertory, the Rev. Dr. 
Proudfit, of New Brunswick, has a long and labored article on 
the Apostles’ Creed, which we are sorry to say falls into sub- 
stantially the same heretical pravity. Our limits here will not 
allow us to notice it at much length. Nor is that necessary. 
Enough, that we bring into view simply its leading points, 
drawing them forth from the mass of irrelevant learning in 
which they are buried and hid. The article needs no other 
exposure. 

Dr. Proudfit tries hard in the first place to make something 
dreadful, out of the light in which the- Creed is presented by 
our articles in the first volume of the Mercersburg Review. 
He will have it, that we make the intuitional consciousness of 
the Church the fountain of a Divine revelation in some way, 
independently of the word of God which is contained in the 
Bible ; and with his characteristic dishonesty goes so far even 
as to insinuate that we follow Strauss as a master, because we 
had said somewhere that his work shows the necessity of look- 
ing for the ground of Christianity in something deeper than the 
mere outward text of the sacred books, which give us an account 
of what it was in the beginning. Had we said that Gibbon’s 
abuse of Church History shows the necessity of looking be- 
yond its external facts and persons to the Divine life which was 
in them, in the style for instance of Neander, there would have 
been precisely the same room for charging us with taking les- 
sons of an infidel. It is wonderful however how much of this 
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nasty sort of art and trick our Brunswick Professor has. I¢ 
seems to be part of his nature. 

The view we have taken of the Creed is simple enough. 
We have granted, that it was not from the start, as to letter and 
form, just what we find it to be in the fourth century. In _ 
and substance however it was always the same, any modi 
tions it experienced being nothing more in fact than the bring- 
ing out of the sense which had been in it from the beginning. 
In this view it dates from the time of the Apostles. To say 
that it was drawn from the New Testament Scriptures is simply 
absurd ; because these were not in existence when the faith of 
the Church started, and came not into their present canonical 
form for at least a hundred years afier. During all this time 
however the Church had.a rule of faith, a fixed and settled 
norm of doctrine, everywhere acknowledged and received. 
This had its seat of course in the life of the Church itself, in 
the fact of what Christianity was to the consciousness of her 
actual faith; but we have never dreamed certainly of making 
it for this reason the product of this subjective consciousness as 
such. It bad its origin and ground in the objective revelation of 
Christianity itself, as an outward supernatural fact. This was 
primarily Christ himself, as in Peter’s great confession. Afier- 
wards we have it in full outline in the preaching of the Apos- 
tles; from which it passed into the consciousness of the Church ; 
where under the promised guidance of the Spirit it was kept 
afterwards to its true and proper form, as already mentioned. 
The Church exercised no other intuition in the case, than that 
of apprehending and holding fast in such way, under this prom- 
ised guidance, the real objective supernatural mystery of godli- 
ness which had thus been commited to her by the living Christ 
and his living Apostles in the beginning, and long before the 
authoritative publication of the N. T. Scripiures,as a more 
ample record of the same glorious revelation, under her auspices 
and care; a work for which, as well as for her most faithful 
guardianship of these “ oracles of God,” through the long night 
of the dark ages, (when she was herself so completely sold as 
some tell us to the powers of hell,) we owe her a debt of filial 
gratitude and love greater than can be well expressed. 

Let Dr. Proudfit and all others whom it may concern, make 
themselves easy on this point. We have no sympathy with the 
intuitionalism of Schleiermacher or Morell. We hold Christi- 
anity to be a strictly objective supernatural revelation, a mystery 
in this view wholly above nature both logical and material, 
which can be apprehended only through faith and by a new 
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understanding given to us for the purpose by the Son of God 


alone. 

But let our view of the Creed now pass. What we have to 
do with here is the view taken of it by Dr. Proudfit. His ob- 
ject in trying to set aside our representation, is to make room for 
another conception which may strip the symbol of its binding 
authority altogether. It came not in full form as we have it 
now from the Apostles; it abounded at first in variations; it 
underwent some additions ; therefore it is of no Apostolical ne- 
cessity for faith. So Puritanism is wont to argue. We under- 
took to show, that these premises rightly understeod Jed to no 
such conclusion ; because the variations and additions were 
never such as to change at all the proper unity and sameness of 
the Creed, in its essential constitution. The regula fidet on 
which the Church stood from the first, was just the substance 
of this glorieus confession, handed forward from age to age in 
the life of faith. The Creed is the mirror of this faith as it had 
been received from the Apostles; and no other form of words 
can be said to represent truly and rightly the original fact of the 
Christian revelation, Aguinst this Dr. Proudfit, we say, tries to 
fight ashe best can. He wishes to have i thought, that the 
Creed had no fixed character in the beginning ; that it was form- 
ed loosely at first from the Scriptures aecording to the private 
judgment of separate churches; that its variations prove the 
churches to have been much in the same state with our. modern 
Independent ecclesiastical organizations, each of which claims 
the night cf making its own ereed in its own way; and that it 
is injur‘ous to the Bible accordingly to attribute to it any bind- 
ing author.ty whatever in determining the true sense of Christi- 
anity. Hf this be not whiat the article means, we know not 
how to find in it any meaning whatever. 

Here then we have the heresy of the Puritan Recorder openly 
poe in the pages of the Princeton Repertory, by a learned 

vofessor of the Reformed Dutch Church! For let it be ob- 
served, the question is not at last whether our theory of the rise 
of the Creed is to be considered correct or not; but whether the 
Creed, Aowever it may have risen, isto be regarded as still truly 
and really the norm, as far as it goes, the fixed doctrinal matrix 
und mould of the Christian faith for all ages. It was so regard- 
ed, we know, in all ages before the Reformation. It was so 
regarded also by the first Protestant Churches. Dr. Prondfit 
makes a show indeed of proving the contrary, by quoting pas- 
anges from their Confessions that make the Bible to be the rule 
of faith against all human waditiens. But this is pitiful quib- 
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bling. They professed notwithstanding to hold fast to the 
Creed as a true exposition of the Christian faith. They never 
dreamed of sundering the Bible from the mind of the Church 
as it had stood in previous ages in every form and shape, and 
turning it over to the judgment of any and all persons for such 
interpretation as might happen to seem fit. ey owned the 
necessity of a confessional norm for the right use of the Bible ; 
and the necessary beginning of this, the archetypal and primi- 
tive symbol of Christianity, they acknowledged to be the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. However it might have come to its present settled 
form, they held it to be a true expression of what the Christian 
faith was as received by the Church in the first ages from the 
Apostles, from which asa rule of belief the same Church in 
later times had no right to depart. But this is just what the 
article before us is not willing to admit; for the admission would 
be at once fatal to its whole argument. 

True, the article affects to speak respectfully of the Creed. 
Ursinus, Vossius, Heidegger, we are told p. 614, enumerate as 
catholic or universal the Apostolic, Nicene, and A i 
creeds; and among these “ the shortest, simplest, most compre- 
hensive, and most strictly scriptural is without doubt the Apos- 
tolic.” But then the drift of the whole discussion notwithstand- 
ing is to make this acknowledgment of no force. There is no 
conflict among these catholic creeds. They are strictly the one 
faith of the primitive church ; and one must be interpreted by 
the rest to be of any real force. ‘This fact however Dr. P. seeks 
to hide. His art is to throw all as much as possible into upcer- 
tainty and confusion. ‘Then the Creed is for him a mere bun- 
dle of received maxims, brought together in a simply outward 
way ; than which no conception can be more false or more con- 
trary to sound faith. It is a most perfect unit; an organism, in 
which every part is true only as it grows forth from the whole. 
It is a mirror reflecting thus at every point the original life of 
the universal church. This Dr. P. has no power to see; and 
so he will not allow it to be of true symbolical authority, in its 
own whole and only tsue original sense, for the interpretation of 
the Bible. He shows throughout a strong dislike to this sense, 
especially as it comes to view in the article of the church as the 
organ and medium of salvation; and openly repudiates as con- 
trary to the Scriptures the whole sacramental and mystical side 
of Christianity, without which the Creed for the first Christians 
would have had no meaning whatever. 

But what need is there of analysis to make out the point, that 
Dr. Proudfit rejects the authority of the Apostles’ Creed. as the 
VOL. 8¥.—-NO. VI. 39° 
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fundamental rule and norm of the Christian faith ? In no oth- 
er view, can his article be taken to have any sense. Is not this 
just, what he finds fault with in the Mercersburg Review, that it 
seeks. to bind the interpretation of the Bible by the Apostles’ 
Creed?. Either he honestly holds the Creed, as we have it and 
however it came, for such a symbol,or he does not. If he does 
30 hold it, what ground of quarrel can he have with us for allow- 
ing to it the same authority? If not, what farther proof is 
wanted to fix upon him, in common with Unitarians and Bap- 
tists, the stigma of the Anti-Creed heresy ? 

To sustain himself in his desperate position, he finds it nec- 
essary in the next place to contend that the faith of the first ages 
was based upon the independent use of the Bible, without any 
other standing rule of faith, in the pretended style of the mod- 
ern sect system ; and he has the hardihood to think of forcing 
this outrageous misrepresentation, not only upon the times of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian, but even upon the Nicene period itself! 

Is it asked now, by what Aocus-pocus this feat of historical 
legerdemain is performed? We answer, it is done in the sim- 
‘ plest and most characteristic way imaginable. The whole art 
and mystery of the thing consists in shifting the point in debate, 
so as to make it turn on the question only whether the early 
church regarded and used the Holy Scriptures as of Divine au- 
thority in matters of religion; about which, so far as we know, 
there never has been any sort of doubt. _ Will it be believed, 
that so learned a man as the Rev. Dr. Proudfit of New Bruns- 
wick lays himself out systematically to prove, by quotation upon 
quotation, first that Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, 
&c., and then that Athanasius, Chrysostom, Basil, the Grego-— 
ries, &c., of a later day, all held and taught the inspiration and 
binding authority of the Scriptures in the Christian Church ; 
and that this should then be gravely taken by him as proof, that 
they owned and acknowledged no guiding rule, no governing 
norm, for determining the true sense of these Scriptures, but 
lefi it to private judgment to settle their sense as it best could 
on the outside of the Church ? 

The thing is absolutely ridiculous. Who does not know that 
the Fathers all held the Bible in the highest veneration? The 
Catholic Church has always honored it as of Divine authority. 
We owe the sacred deposit altogether to her care. She formed 
the canon of the New Testament, deciding what it should con- 
tain and what it should not contain, and affixing to it the stamp 
of inspiration. And what she produced in such form, she has’ 
most. religiously and faithfully preserved through all ages. 
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Without her imprimatur and seal now, all would be thrown 
into loose uncertainty and doubt. There can be no firm faith 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, where there is no faith in 
the mystery of the Church. So Augustine teaches ;' and so 
too we are taught by the Creed. And yet here we have the 
champion of Puritanism holding up the faith of the early fath- 
ers in the inspiration of the Scriptures, as in and of itself a con- 
clusive argument that they had no sense of any Divine authori- 
ty in the Catholic Church. Could nonsense well be more 
egregious! 

Only think of Tertullian’s tract on Prescription being quo- 
ted, 10 prove just the opposite of the whole argument in which 
it deals; that is, to make it appear that the Bible is the rule of 
faith, aside from the tradition of the Church, in the hands of 
the faithful and of all sorts of heretics alike! What then was 
his famous argument against heretics? Who does not know, 
that his whole object is to reduce the determination of what is 
Christianity, and so of course the interpretation also of the Bi- 
ble, to a standard of faith already actually at hand in the church, 
which was supposed as such to have come down from the time 
of the Apostles ?* 

The use made of Irenaeus is equally absurd. For the object he 
aims at, Dr. Proudfit’s quotations absolutely stultify themselves. 
For instance: “ We must betake ourselves to the Church,” 
writes this Father, “ and be brought up in her bosom, and nour- 
ished by the Scriptures of the Lord.” What does this mean, 
but that the right use of the Bible is confined to the Church ; 
which he compares immediately after with a paradise in the 
world, within which the Scriptures as trees bear fruit, for such 
only of course as are there and not on the outside—the very 
same thought that we find so familiar afterwards to Cyprian ? 
Yet this passage Dr. P. quotes, iialicising the last clause, to 
prove these trees of salvation mot confined for their right use to 





* Witness his memorable word: “ Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi 
me Catholicae ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas.” 

*In dealing with heretics, he tells us De Praesc. c. 18, the right order of 
controversy requires that we should settle first: “ Quibus competat fides 
ipsa? Cujus sint scripturae? A quo, et per quos, et quando, et quibus sit 
tradita disciplina qua fiunt Christiani?” And then he adds: “ Ubi enim 
apparuerit esse veritatem et disciplinae et fidei christianae, tlic erud vertwias 
scripturarum et expositionum et omnum tradilionum christianarum.” This is 
certainly plain enoagh. The only true sense of the Bible is that which 
agrees with the mind of the Church ; and where is this norm to be had 
primarily if not in her established universal creed or scheme of fai:h! 
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the en of the Lord’s planting or to show, in other words, 
that Irenaeus made the Bible the source of Christianity without 
the Church. 

‘But what shall we say of his attempt to Puritanize the Nicene 
Period, in the same violent style ? Our statement, that the fathers 
of this time “knew nothing of the view which makes the Bible 
and private judgment the principle of Christianity or the only 
rule of faith*—that the order of doctrine for them was the Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” he flatly denies; and anon sallies forth, in true: 
Don Quixote style, to accumulate citations from Athanasius, 
Hilary, Victorinus, Cyril of Jerusalem, the Gregories, Ephraim 
the Syrian, Basil, and Chrysostom, page piled upon page, to 
make good the temerarious contradiction. He does prove in- 
deed triumphantly that these worthies speak in the most exalted 
ternis of the Bible, (as the Catholic Church has always done,) 
and that they made much account of inward personal religion 
also, as distinguished from dead outward forms; and so he 
draws what he conceives to be his invincible Erco: ‘That they 
owned no Divine tradition of faith, no fixed creed, in the living 
Church as such, and knew nothing of Divine sacraments and 
true priestly functions in the style of the later Catholic system ! 
It would be a pity to disturb the self-complacent serenity of 
such a notable non sequifur, by any show of serious resistance. 
We leave it alone in its glory. 

We have never pretended to quote testimonies from the Ni- 
cene Period, for the purpose of proving that it was prevailingly 
Catholic and not Puritan, Why carry coals to Newcastle or 
Mauch Chunk? That isa fact too well settled certainly for 
any honest controversy or debate. We have referred before to 
Isaac Taylor’s Ancient ‘Christianity. It is enough now to refer 
to itagain. Much as we dislike the theological animus that 
reigns in it, its simply historical positions on this point are of 


ed 


* Here he charges us with misstating the case we oppose, by joining pri- 
vate judgement with the Bible. We beg leave however to retort the charge 
on himself and his school. To talk of the Bible as a principle or rule, 
aside from all judgment or interpreting sense, is downright childishness. 
The whole question regards the mind or judgment by which it is to be in- 

ed. ithout some such mind, it never can become a principle or 
rule of anything. What we maintain is, that it most be read with the mind 
of the Church, which starts in the Apostles’ Creed Not so, says Dr. P. 
& Co.; that is to put it under the church; it must be read by some other 
mind, by owr mind, by the mind of this or that sect ; by every body's mind 
to suit himself, And what is this, we ask now, but to make the Bible and 
private judgement the principle and rule of Christianity ! 
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unanswerable force. Let Dr. Proudfit meet them fairly if he 
can. ‘Till he does so, it is breath spent in vain, to think of 
making good Puritans out of the fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. ‘They were as far as they well could be from any- 
thing of that sort.’ 

“T firmly believe,” says Taylor, “ that it were on the whole 
better for a community to submit itself, without conditions, to 
the well known Tridentine Popery, than to take up the Chris- 
tianity of Ambrose, Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
and Augustine. Fensantey. teal rather be a Christian after 
the fashion of Pascal and Arnold, than after that of Cyprian or 
a, We confess ourselves to be very much of the same 
mind. 

When Dr. P. is done with Isaac Taylor, he may try his 

lemical hand, if he see proper, with the masterly work of 

ichard Rothe, entitled Die Anfange der christlichen Kirche. 
This leaves little to be done, in the way of learning, for settling 
the view taken of the Church in the second and third centuries. 
When Dr. P. shall have answered it, we will begin to think 





* We are glad to find that Dr. Ludlow, associated with Dr. P. now in the 
New Brunswick Institutions, in his late Inaugural Discourse, has taken the 
true view of facts here, directly in the face of his learned colleague. He 
quotes with approbation Taylor’s judgment concerning the Romanizing 
tendencies of the Early Church back even to the second century, and then 
adds: 

“The candid inquirer after truth will be amazed to find upon whata 
slender, precarious, visionary foundation the most strenuous endeavors 
were made in the ancient Church to create for her an all-absorbtng, over- 
powering hierarchy. He will mark with surprise how soon new offices, 
forms, rites, ceremonies, were introduced. He will learn with no less as- 
tonishment that the custom of praying fur the dead was universal; a cus- 
tom of as high antiquity as any part of Christian worship which is not 
authorized by the inspired writings. Indeed, it is wanting no kind of sup- 
port except from the holy Scriptures. Not much less may be said of the 
doctrines of celibacy and virginity, which seemed stealthily to make their 
way from the very days of the apostles, and were gradually growing into 
favor, until they received the sanction of the Synods of the Chorch, a lit- 
tle more than two centuries afterthe last of the apostles had 
These doctrines, so pernicious to the morals and piety of the Church, so 
far from being opposed, were inculcated and landed by all the Nicene 
fathers with scarce an exception. To these doctrines must be added the 
appointment of numerous days of feasting and fasting; rules and regula- 
tions in regard to meats and drinks ; various appendages to the ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper ; veneration for relics ; the worship of 
martyrs; pilgrimages to holy places, and the formal establishment of 
Monachism. And all this within the period of those three ceuturies from 
which we are to derive the model of a perfect Charch.” 
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that his vain babbling about the Christianity of this early time, 
is entitled to some little respect. 

The case is abundantly clear. The faith of the Early 
Church is eternally imbedded in the Apostles’ Creed. So, and 
not otherwise, the fact of Christianity was understocd and em- 
braced in the first ages. So the Bible was read, and not in any 
different private sense. This was the ground form in which 
the Christian consciousness, the universal mind of the Church, 
met and embraced by faith the corresponding substance of the 
Christian revelation, as it was preached by the Apostles and so 
passed over into the Sacred Writings. The Church had, it is 
true, different Creeds. But these were all in their fundamental 
conception and scheme one and the same; and this outline we 
have faithfully, presented to us in the Apostles’ Creed. ‘There 
is no disagreement at all between’ it and the Nicene Creed for 
instance, or that of Athanasius. The proper identity of the 
symbol is not just in its so many clauses or words, but in its 
reigning idea rather, its grand projection of the primary facts of 
the “‘ Mystery of Godliness.” In this view, it gives us undoubt- 
edly the true regula fidei of Primitive Christianity; and has 
always been regarded accordingly as of oecumenical or univer- 
sal authority ; not of course as excluding other symbols more 
extensive and full, but still in such a way asto require that these 
should grow forth from it, have their root in it and be a true 
carrying out of its sense, in order to be of any like oecumenical 
right and force.’ The scheme of faith it presents is, for any 





' Dr. P. affects to be scandalized at our saying, that “ the article of justi- 
fication by faith itself is turned into a perilous lie,” if it be sundered from 
the scheme of truth exhibited in the ancient creeds. This only shows, 
however, the weak sense he has of the organic nature and true objective 
reality of the Christian faith. There is no such thing as getting to the 
doctrince of justification, or any other doctrine, legitimately and so that it 
shall be truly a part of the “One Faith” originally delivered to the saints , 
without beginning with the elementary form of this faith as it lies before 
us in the Apostles’ Creed; for that can be no true fruit of Christian thought 
and feeling certainly, and so no true sense either of the Bible, which is not 
produced from the root of all Christian doctrine as it has entered into the 
very life of the Church from the beginning. Even what may be a sound 
doctrine in word must become false and dangerous in fact, if it be not ap- 
prehended under such felt relation to the unchangeable incwnabula of Chris- 
tianity, as they are here presented to our view, but be held as something 
brought in from a wholly different sphere of thinking. And there is no 
doubt whatever, that the article of justification by faith, as it is practically 
carried out by some of our unsacrameatal sects, which despise the Creed 
and resolve the Church into a Gnostic fiction, is just in this way converted 
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honest and tolerably well informed person, sufficiently plain. 


It is the same that we meet with on every page of the ancient 
Fathers, and in all the institutions of the early Church. It is 
constructed throughout on the Catholic, as distinguished from 
the modern Puritan habit, of mind. Its articles are all myste- 
ries. They set before us an order of things above nature, which 
is yet taken to be really at hand, as the presence of a new crea- 
tion in the world, accomplishing its own supernatural ends. 
The scheme is sacramental, in the very sense which is so dis- 
tasteful to the Gnostic spiritualism of the present day. This is 
felt at once in the article of the Holy Catholic Church, with its 
communion of saints and remission of sins. The article may 
be indeed construed to mean an invisible church simply, where 
grace works without sacraments. But then it is forced out of 
its proper historical sense. It bad no such meaning for the 
early ages; and nosuch meaning falls in fairly with the scheme 
and scope of the symbol as a whole. The Church here spoken 
of isa real mystery derived through the Holy Ghost from the 
fact of the Incarnation—the Body by which Christ as Head 
works in the world—the ark of salvation—an object in this view 
of faith —just as it comes before us in the writings of Irenaeus, 
Cyprian, and all the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Through her is the forgiveness of sins accordingly, the commu- 
nion of saints, the resurrection of the body and life everlasting. 
The forgiveness of sins thus refers immediately to baptism ; as 
we have it explicitly brought out in the Nicene Creed : “ I con- 
fess one baptism for the remission of sins.” In all this we are 
offering no doubtful speculation. We simply state a fact which 
allows no contradiction. This is the system of Christianity 
taught in the Apostles’ Creed, and held in the beginning by the 
whole Church. 

But now just this echeme of Christianity Dr. Proudfit, with 
the whole spiriiwalistic school to which he belongs, has no mind 
or heart to accept. Everything like a churchly, priestly, sacra- 
mental religion, is for him the abomination of Romanism itself. 
He can subscribe to the Creed, if he be allowed to do so with 
vast mental reservation, ia a non-natural sense, “ foisting into” 
it a meaning to please himself; but not otherwise. He believes 


into a fearful falsehood, that is doing more mischief on all sides than can 
easily be told. No theology can be orthodox, no religion safe, no faith 
more than spiritual fancy we fear, that does not breathe throughout a filial 
@nconsirained and unaffected veneration for the Symbolum .dpostolicum, in 
dts original and only proper sense. 
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in no descent to hades, no continuation of the glorified resurrec- 
tion life of Christ» svcr_pw here below, no supernatural church, 
no remission of sins, no communion of saints living and dead, 
in the sense of this primitive symbol. This implies a want of 
harmony with the symbol throughout. For these points are not 
in their place by accident. They belong tothe life of the sym- 
bol as a whole. Not to see and feel this, is itself not to own the 
mystery of the faith it proclaims. It is only in keeping then 
with such unbelief, that the Puritanism of Dr. Proudfit refuses 
to see in this ancient oecumenical symbol the necessary matrix 
of all trae Christian theology, and so the only sure primary 
norm and analogy of faith for the true understanding of the 
Scriptures. He will have it, that we are bound now by no such 
rule, but have a perfect right to re-cast the entire fact of Chris- 
tianity in a different mould, as to ow own judgment construing 
the Scriptures may seem best; so that the fact shall be to us 
something wholly different from what it once was, for the mind 
of the Church just after the time of the Apostles, and yet all 
be right and safe notwithstanding because we pretend to have 
found it in the Bible! 

This is monstrous certainly. But it isno caricature. It does 
not, we think, exaggerate Dr. Proudfit’s error in the least. If 
the interpretation of the Bible is to be set free from the authori- 
ty of the Aposiles’ Creed, it is vain to talk of its being bound 
by-any other symbolical authority derived from the anciemt 
church. And how then can any modern symbol be allowed to 
have any such force? What right can the Belgic Confession or 
the Heidelberg Catechism now have to govern our theology, or 
be-spectacle our reading of the Holy Scriptures, where the first 
mirror of the Christian faith itself, the rvot of all symbels, the 
underlying foundation of all that is oecumenical in the belief 
of the Christian world, is thus roughly required to stand back, 
and make room for the glorious, divinely sacred rights of Pri- 
vate Judgment! To such gross monstrosity, most plainly, the 
precious theory must necessarily come atthe last. In nothing 
short of this can it possibly pause or rest for a single moment. 

What can be more preposterous in these circumstances, than 
to pretend, as Dr. Proudfit does, to make common cause in any 
way notwithstanding with the theological life of the ancient 
fathers? That ¢heir religion was cast throughout in the mould 
of the Apostles’ Creed, is just as clear as the fuct that the sun 
shines. They magnified the Scriptures undoubtedly, as God’s 
word, and found no terms too strong to set forth their heavenly 
authority ; but they understood the Scriptures at the same time 
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in the sense only. of the great outline of doctrine that is contain- 
edin the Creed, and considered it heresy to think of forcing 
them into any other sense. Whatever may be thought of the 
way in which the symbol came into its present form, on this 
point no true scholar can have any sort of doubt. From the 
fifth century back to the second, all doctrine and faith may easi- 
ly be seen to run in the channel of this scheme and no other. 
All the other oecumenical symbols include it, with one unvary- 
ing voice. All the oecumenical councils recognize it as the only 
true platform of Christianity, with one and the same witness, 
echoing from age to age like the sound of many waters. And 
are we to be told now, by such a man as Dr. Proudfit, that the 
fathers even of the fourth and fifth centuries, the bishops who 
eat in the Councils of Nice, and Constantinople, and Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, knew nothing of the binding authority of this 
common setiled scheme of faith, but held the naked text of the 
Bible, without the voice of the living Church, to be a sufficient 
warrant and rule of doctrine for all men, in the exercise simply 
of their own judgment, and over against the judgment of the 
whole Christian world ; if need be, back to the earliest times— 
in the pretended style of the Cumberland Presbyterians, Camp- 
bellites, Winebrennerians, Bapiisis and Puritans generally of the 
present day ? 

We say pretended style; for there is no such thing in truth 
as this sort of unsymbolic«! independence in the interpretation 
of the Bible; and those who promise liberty in this way, only 
bring in always a real bondage of spirit in the room of the law- 
ful and just authority they dare to set aside. No man reads the 
Bible wi-hout a theological habit of some sort, (even if it be 
that of a Voltaire or Paine only,) which goes to determine for 
him the sense of its words. Every sect has its symbol, its tradi- 
tion, written or unwritten, generally both, for the most part poor, 
harsh, hard, and dead—under whose iron yoke, is sung the 
melancholy song of freedom all the day long. Of all conceiva- 
ble forms of spiritual vassa'age, the most dismal surely is to be 
esiranged fiom the cecumenical faith, the catholic creed, of 
God’s Church as it has stood from the beginning, and to be 
adopted into the glorious liberty of some paltry sect, which has 
manufactured a new edition of Christianity for its own use, 
fresh from the mint of the Bible, in the most approved Puritan 
style—and now requires you, on pain of sore heresy if not ac- 
tual perdition, to read the Bible and do up all your religious 
thinking in this same fashion precisely and no other. For our 
part, we think it infinitely more safe, as well as vastly more re- 
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spectable, to take the sense of the inspired volume, with such 
men as Irenaeus, Cyprian, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and the ancient fathers generally, from the standpoint of the old 
oecumenical councils and creeds, than to sit for the same pur- 
pose at the feet of any modern sect whatever, presuming to set 
up now any new scheme of faith, not reoted in the Apostles’ 
Creed, as a better and surer version of what the Scriptures actu- 
ally mean. 

This however by the way. What we wish to press just now 
is, that the early fathers themselves at all events, along with the 
universal church in the first ages, could not possibly have dream- 
ed of any such creed-less use of the Scriptures, as Dr. Proudfit 
has laid himself out to fasten upon their theology, turning all 
history topsy-turvy to carry his prodigious point. ‘The oecu- 
menical symbols ruled their whole faith. It will not do there- 
fore, to quote their authority against themselves, by pretending 
to set them in opposition totheir ownage. ‘There are two horns 
in this whole dilemma. One is, to contend that the modern 
unchurchly and unsacramental system is the same that prevail- 
ed in the beginning. The other is to give thisup as a desperate 
position, and take refuge in the convenient hypothesis of a mys- 
tery of iniquity, working from the start and soon carrying all in 
ils own way; in which case, the Apostles’ Creed, together with 
all the oecumenical creeds and councils, must be included in the 
diabolical apostacy—since the sacramental system clearly under- 
lies the whole scheme of thinking here brought into view. On 
one or the other of these horns every man must rest, who un- 
dertakes to vindicate Protestantism without the idea of historical 
development, or growth through the old Catholic Church into 
this later system viewed as a higher stage of Christianity—a view 
that cuts up by the roots the vulgar anti-popery notion of a total 
triumph of Satan over the Church, (contrary to Christ’s prom- 
ise,) in the middle ages. Neither of the alternatives affords a 
comfortable resting place. ‘The horns of the dilemma are both 
sharp. Hence we see a disposition on the part of modern un- 
churchliness, to make use as much as possible of both ; which, 
as the first isin truth just the contrary of the second, can be ' 
done only by hopping inconstantly backwards and forwards from 
one to the other, or by trying with wide straddle to gain a tick- ' 
lish harlequin semblance of footing on both at the same time. 
This will not hold. We must either be true to the one horn or 
to the other—make the faith and religious life of the early 
church to be of force for setiling the sense of Christianity, or 
else carry out in earnest the “ mystery of iniquity” hypothesis. 
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The two views cannot stand together. For there: is no room to 
imagine here a distinction of tendencies in the same system, of 
any such sort as might suit the purposes of this unsacramental 
school. The whole theology and piety of these first ages are 
conditioned by the view of the Church that is presented to us in 
the old oecumenical creeds. All must go together. If we pre- 
tend to be on good terms with the fathers, we must not turn 
their universal creed into a diabolical lie. Antiquity cannot be 
both true and false here at the same time, 

One of the strangest phenomena in the theological world, it 
seems to us, is the readiness with which, in this whole contro- 
versy so many otherwise sensible hag gravely pretend to plead 
for the credit and authority of the Bible, simply because they 
are bent on having it construed in their own way rather than in 
that of theancientchurch. As though the whole question were 
not just this iu the end, whether the ancient church took not the 
sense ¢f the Scriptures more truly, than the version for which it 
is thus proposed to make room! The unsacramental school to 
which Dr. Proudfit considers it a merit to belong, continually 
take i: for granted that Christian antiquity, wherever it differs 
from themselves, can not have the Bible on iis side, and that it 
is the easiest thing in the world to correct it now from the plain 
sense of the sacred volume as read by this school. And yeta 
child may see, whata perfect nose of wax they themselves 
make the sacred text to be, in accommodation to their own theo- 
ry. A few doubtful passages, in the face it may be of the whole 
drift of God’s word, are enough to prove for them this or that 
particular hobby, which they pretend then to pass off as the 
same thing with the Divine word itself; while the plainest pas- 
sages against their general system make no impression upon them 
whatever. When Dr. Proudfit,in the name of this unchurchly 
school, makes himself and his system the exponent at once of 
the true sense of the Scriptures, we beg leave to say to him that , 
the pretension is palpably and monstrously false. It would be - 
easy. to quote passage upon passage, the simple plain sense of 
which his whole standpoint must inake it impossible for him to + 
receive. The sixth chapter of John, the terms employed in the : 
institution of the Lord’s supper, the foundation of the church on 
Peter, the Apostolical commission, the giving of the keys, and 
the numerous passages which directly or indirecily ascribe the * 
power of a new birth to baptism, and make the church the or- 
gan ahd vehicle of salvation, may be noticed as instances. All 
such passages his theological scheme compels him to misinter- 
pret in the most outrageous style. And yet by this same scheme 
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he undertakes to rule out of court the mind of the ancient 
church, as — in varying from such arbitrary rule it must of 
course vury to the same extent also from the Bible! 

Our controversy then with Dr. Proudfit, we repeat, as heretofore 
with the Puritan Recorder and the Baptists, re s the symbolical 
authority of the Apostles’ Creed. Is it still of binding force for the 
universal church in its proper historical sense, the only sure basis 
of all other symbols, as it was held to be in the beginning; or has 
it run itself out into an obsolete fiction? That is the question, 
which brings fully nto view the deep solemnity of this whole aub- 
ject. What nonsense to prate of orthodoxy and heresy by other 
standards, where the original mould of the Christian faith is thus 
rudely dashed to pieces! We take no lesson here from any man, 
who constructs his whining homily on a formal repudiation of all 
the old oecumenical symbols, with the venerable Aposties’ Creed 
attheir head. We say tohim rather, in the withering words of the 
Saviour: ‘‘ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or 
how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye, and behold a beam is in thine own eye? Thouh ite, 


first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then thow 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” oa 
J. W. N. 





CLOSING NOTICE. 


Wir the present number, the Mercersburg Review is brought 
prosperously 'o the close of its fourth year. As it is felt that its 
icular mission has been in some sense accomplished, and that 

it cannot casily be carried forward farther in its past character, it is 
thought best now to throw the publication into a somewhat differ- 
ent form. It may be expected to appear hereafter, accordingly, in 
new series, as a Quarter/y, under, some change of title, with more 
miscellaneous contents, and in more generally popular manner and 
style. My own special connection with the work, I wish to have it 
understood at the same time, is now at an end. I may write for it 
occasionally, among other contributors; but I shall be in no way 
responsible for its editorial management, either directly or indi- 


isi Nov. 10, 1852. JOHN W. NEVIN. 











